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SOME TIME. 





BY EUGENE FIELD. 





Last night, my darling, as you slept 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept, 
And watched a space thereby ; 
And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For oh! I love you so— 
You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know! 


Some time when, in a darkened place 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile shall show— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you may know! 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here to-night— 

See, O my darling, how my tears 
Are falling as I write: 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the U. 8S. Senate, Hon. George F. 
Hoar has presented a joint resolution for 
a Constitutional Amendment admitting 
women to suffrage. 

-_-- 











At a meeting of the Boston Municipal 
League ‘last Tuesday evening, ‘‘propor- 
tional representation’’ was ably advocated 
by Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
formerly president of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and was en- 
dorsed by Mayor Quincy. But none of 
the speakers seem to have alluded to the 
fact that one-half of the citizens and tax- 
payers of Boston have no representation 
whatever, because they are women. In 
view of this glaring omission, the talk 
was like the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet 
omitted. 


-_- 


The Equal Rights Association of Port- 
land, Oregon, met on Jan. 4. The exer- 
cises were marked by much thoughtful 
utterance and enthusiastic spirit. Dr. 
Lydia Hunt King read an able paper, which 
was ordered printed in The Pacific Empire. 
Mrs. Julia H. Bauer made an excellent 
speech, in which she said: 

Everything pertaining to woman is 
taking on higher conditions. Even the | 
caricature pictures, in which needy car- | 
toonists cater to their own necessities by | 
expressing on paper for the public prints | 
their never lucid ideas of the woman 
question, have advanced beyond the old 
pictures of the hideous, angular virago 
and her broomstick, or the irate woman, 
half hen and half monstrosity, both of | 
whom were vigorously belaboring the 
alleged tyrant, man, and are now sketch- 
Ing handsome, happy-looking women in 
ugly and impossible garments, making 
love to silly, conceited little swains whom 
the “new woman” wants to marry. If 
the “old woman” produced such speci- 
mens of masculinity, under the old order, 
a8 are portrayed therein, it is quite time 
to supplant her by the “free woman,”’ who 





will make better success of the mission of 


motherhood. 
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The Northwest News, of Grand Forks, 
N. D., issued a large, illustrated Christmas 
paper, which contained accounts of various 
enterprises, churches, societies, etc.,among 
others the following: 


The Grand Forks Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is a strong organization, and doing 
good work in the interest of the suffrage 
movement. Dr. Cora Smith-Eaton is presi- 
dent, and Mrs. F. L. Burrows secretary of 
the association. Grand Forks is also head- 
quarters of the State Suffrage Association, 
of which Dr. Smith-Eaton is president, and 
Mrs. Helen de Lendrecie, of Fargo, is 
secretary. Dr. Cora Smith-Eaton is one 
of Grand Forks’ prominent women in pub- 
lic life. She has lived in the city from 
childhood, and is a graduate of the State 
University. She also graduated from the 
Boston Medical College with high honors, 
and has been practising medicine in the 
city for the past three years with signal 
success. She is an earnest advocate and 
champion of equal suffrage and is promi- 
nent in literary circles. 





see 


At Topeka, Kan., at a recent meeting of 
the Equal Suffrage Association, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

Whereas, having investigated and found 
to be true the report that five medical 
students were sent by the county physi- 
cian to attend a woman in confinement, 
Therefore, We, the women of the Equal 
Suffrage Association, do denounce such 
an outrage upon our sex, and protest 
against inexperienced students being sent 
to such a place, and demand that the 
officials appointed should perform their 
duties, or send persons properly qualified 
for such work. 





Any woman having an article invented 
by a woman, and willing to lend it for the 
Women’s Exhibit at the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial, is requested to address Eleanor C. 
Ratterman, Chairman Women’s Patents 
and Inventions Committee, Nashville, 
Tenn. The committee promises to secure 
all articles from damage, and to see that 
at the close of the Exposition they are 
promptly returned. 

—————“ ( jqg-e 


Read Dr. Elizabeth B. Thelberg’s letter 
describing Dr. Grace Kimball’s work in 
Armenia, which appears this week on our 
eighth page. Dr. Thelberg is resident 
physician at Vassar College, and a gradu- 
ate of the College of the New York In- 
firmary for Women. Dr. Grace Kimball is 
also one of the graduates of that Institu- 
tion. If any one doubts the frightful 
horrors of the present situation in unhappy 
Armenia, consider Dr. Thelberg’s letter, 
and multiply the localities by one hun- 
dred. No such frightful atrocities in 
extent are recorded in history. Yet Chris- 
tian America looks on without interfering. 
Is Christianity dead or dying? 





2a 


Money for relief by Dr. Grace Kim- 
ball, may be sent to her by Rev. 8S. J. 
Barrows, editor of The Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. He will forward it to her 
through the British Consul of the Prov- 
ince of Van, without waiting to see 
whether the Red Cross can get in. 





>_>. 

The annual public meeting of the New 
England Cremation Society will be held 
on Tuesday, Jan. 28, at Perkins’ Hall, 264 
Boylston Street, at8 P.M. Dr. James R. 
Chadwick will preside, and the speakers 
will be Mrs. Margaret Deland, Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, Rev. Stopford Brooke and Dr. 
Conrad Wesselhoelft. The meeting will 
undoubtedly be one of great interest on 
account both of the standing of the speak- 
ers and the deep importance of the ques- 
tion discussed. 





=<. 


Sir John Gorst, M. P. for Cambridge, 
England, is going to appoint two ladies to 
be ‘‘Associate Inspectors of Schools,”’ the 
first time such an appointment has been 
made. Itis a life position, beginning at 
£250 a year, rising to £800. The work 
will be inspecting board schools. 

=<. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


In Colorado, last year, only one woman 
held the office of county superintendent 
of schools. Now there are twenty-three 
women superintendents. Yet some of 
our remonstrants claim that women are 
less likely to be chosen to school offices 
where women vote. 

Mrs. A. J. Peavy, State superintendent 


| of public instruction in Colorado, is re- 
| ported in the Denver Daily News as favor- 





ing a mixture of men and women teach- 
ers in the public schools, instead of the 
employment of women teachers exclu- 
sively. She thinks that when pupils reach 
the age which takes them into the seventh 
and eighth grades, having been for a long 
time under the influence of women teach- 
ers, it is a good thing for them to receive 
the teachings of a man. 

Miss 8. L. Boyd, who made an excellent 
reputation as teacher and manager of 
schools in Meadville, Pa., began to teach 
stenography to women students a few 
years ago. One person after another ap- 
plied to her for instruction, and from this 


; small beginning Miss Boyd built up a 


prosperous School of Business Practice, 
with nearly one hundred students. This 
school and the Smith and Campbell Busi- 
ness College were recently consolidated 
under the control of a board of trustees, 
who have organized a newly incorporated 
institution, to be known as the Meadville 
Commercial College, with Miss Boyd as 
principal. 

Mayor Quincy, of Boston, called atten- 
tion in his inaugural address to the de- 
fective sanitary arrangements of the schoul- 
houses. He proposes to cause an imme- 
diate and thorough examination to be 
made by experts into the present condi- 
tion of the schoolhouses, and a report to 
be made by them thereon, and upon the 
proper methods of ventilation and sanita- 
tion, with the probable cost of their 
adoption. F. M. A. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Sophia Ortou has been church 
visitor for the First Congregational Church 
of Chicago for thirty years. 

Mrs. Smith. wife of Rev. J. H. B. Smith, 
of Wadena, Minn., is an ordained minister 
in the Congregational Church. The hus- 
band and wife carry on church work to- 
gether. 

The First Congregational Church in 
Chelsea, Mass., is rejoicing in the return 
of its missionary, Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
formerly a valued member of The Congre- 
gationalist staff, from Bulgaria, and al- 
ready she has given several addresses on 
her work there and on the troubles in 
Armenia. A reception was recently ten- 
dered her by the church, and hundreds of 
her friends in this church and from the 
Central and Third Churches, which also 
have united in her support, welcomed her 
back. 

The women of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are active in far-off China. The 
Central China Woman’s Conference was 
organized at Nanking on Oct. 17. Ten 
missionaries were present, besides a num- 
ber of Chinese women. Mrs. Bishop 
Walden was elected chairman. During 
the conference an anti-foot-binding tem- 
perance meeting was held, which awak- 
ened considerable interest among the 
natives. A hearty welcome was extended 
Dr. Gertrude Taft, who had just arrived 
to reinforce the work in Chinkiang. A 
resolution was passed asking the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society to send out to 
central China six women within the next 
two years. 

The Methodist men are also moving on 
in that country. Rev. N. J. Plumb, of 
Foochow, writes to the Western Christian 
Advocate of the church conferences held 
in November, and says: 

The vork of the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence was very significant, as indicative of 
the sentiment on the ‘‘Woman Question,” 
as Miss L. A. Trimble was chosen lay 
delegate, and Miss M. C. Hartford ‘‘re- 
serve.’ The name of the latter will 
always be widely known as one of those 
who were at the dreadful massacre at 
Hwa-sang, and Miss Trimble is a mag- 
nificent worker in the Hok Chiang Dis- 
trict. Both of these ladies are now in the 
United States, and either of them can 
ably meet the demands of the place, which 
= trust one of them will be permitted to 
fill. 

This action accords with the vote of the 
Conference on the question of the adinis- 
sion of women, as the vote was unani- 
mously in favor. 

The Advocate remarks editorially: 

Mrs. Bashford is not to be without com- 
pany of her own sex in the next General 
Conference. From far-away China comes 
a missionary expression of sympathy with 
the movement to seat duly elected women, 
and thus end the needless and tiresome 
controversy as to their eligibility. At 
the late session of the Foochow Confer- 
ence, Missionary Lydia A. Trimble was 
elected lay delegate. In 1889 she went 
out under the auspices of the Des Moines 
Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. She is a teacher in the 
Woman’s School at Hok Chiang, and is 
now visiting at Essex, Ontario, Canada. 

F. M. A. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





(Continued.) 

The business meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. was held Wednesday morn- 
ing, Jan. 15, in Y. M. C. A. Hall, the 
president, Mrs. Livermore, in the chair. 

Rev. Mary Traffern Whitney, of Somer- 
ville, opened the meeting with prayer. 
The secretary, Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney, 
read the records of the last annual meet- 
ing. The annual report of the treasurer, 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison, was read and 
accepted, as follows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer, in ac- 
count with the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1895. 

DR. 


To bal. on hand, Dec. 1, 1894, $408.29 


Net proceeds of Fair. . . 1,475.51 
Net pesceem of Sale at 
Freer 400.00 
Annual Memberships and 
rae 409.92 
League Auxiliary Fees . 227.75 
Sale of leaflets, books, etc. 505.92 
Receipts from sub-letting 
SE + 4% ae oa 224.85 
Receipts from Fortnightly 
ear 22.23 
|” Pee ere 23.84 


3,287.82 


$3,696.11 


By Rent of Oftice 
Clerk hire 
Expenses of Annual Meet- 
Se wise aha Bde tk Ke 
Expenses of Fortnightly 
Meetings, Reception to 
Mr.and Mrs. Livermore 

Mr. 


and Dinner to 
Blackwell 


Printing Ernst’s “Status of 
Married Women in 
Massachusetts” ..... 149.90 





Printing circulars, _ peti- 

Ws Gs ht eee es 26.55 
ee 143.00 
Referendum agitation, ... 118.00 
Fees to Nat’ Am. W.S. A. 88.10 
Postages and expressages . 135.66 
Office supplies & stationery 35.41 
OS Fr eee 4.85 
Cleaning office ........ 15.41 
a Pere Tr eee 55.22 

2,355,27 


To balance on hand, Dec. 1,1895, $1,340.84 
c. & O. BE. Francis J. Garrison, Treas. 
Examined and approved. R. P. HALLOWELL, 
Jan. 7, 186 uditor- 
Examined and found correct. A. M. LOUGEE, 
Jan. 10, 1896. Auditor. 

After the appointment of committees 
on credentials, resolutions, nominations 
and finance, the president, Mrs. Livermore, 
made her annual address. She said, in 
part: This is a hopeful time. At first, 
when the Massachusetts W. 8. A. turned 
up their noses at the sham referendum, 
my nose, like the rest, was ‘‘tip-tilted’’ 
very high. I thought we would not dance 
when our enemies pulled the wires. But 
a campaign committee of suffragists took 
the matter up, and it seemed mean for us 
to do nothing to help. I did not want to 
be a stumbling-block in the way of pro- 
gress, so I was one of the 109,204 who 
voted “yes.’’ The referendum was a device 
of the enemy, but the works of wicked 
men are often overruled for good, and we 
all have reason to congratulate ourselves 
on the result. I would not have believed 
that 109,000 people in this State would 
vote for suffrage. Moreover, from my ex- 
perience in my own town and vicinity, I 
believe most of the regular old out-and- 
out suffragists did not vote; they too 
utterly despised the whole thing, just as I 
did school suffrage for several years after 
it was granted. I felt that I would not 
pick up a crumb when we were entitled 
to the whole loaf. Yet school suffrage 
also has turned out for good, and so have 
many other things. The Sultan has re- 
fused to let in Clara Barton and the Red 
Cross, and thereby has startled the whole 
civilized world, and convinced it of the 
necessity of wiping out the unspeakable 
Turk, 

The year really opens very auspiciously. 
Let us work harder than ever for the 
ballot. We have never claimed that it 
will bring the millennium, but it will put 
a weapon in our hands to hew our way 
further on. 

My word to you is, begin the year hope- 
fully; try every way of raising money, for 
our expenses are going to be bigger this 
year than ever before; let us hold county 
conventions and neighborhood meetings, 
distribute literature, keep the matter be- 
fore the public in the press, and strengthen 
our organization on all sides. The Herald 
says we are dead, but we keep coming 
up, like Banquo’s ghost. The fact is, we 
are very much alive. 

The report of the year’s work was given 
by the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, as follows: 

REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE. 

The first event after the annual meeting 
last year was the Legislative hearing 
given the Massachusetts W. S. A. in Feb- 
ruary. It was held in the old Representa- 
tives’ Hall, which was filled to overflowing. 
Men and women stood for hours. Lady 
Henry Somerset drew the crowd, but they 
stayed to hear a professor from Wellesley 

(Coutinued on Second Page,) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. ANNIS EASTMAN and REV. ANNA 
H. SuHaw have already preached in a 
course arranged by the Political Equality 
Club of Rochester, N. Y., a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons by women ministers. 

Mrs. Puineas M. Barber, of Phila- 
delphia, is about to erect and equip, at a 
cost of about $40,000, a seminary for girls 
at Anniston, Ala., and hand it to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions for Freedmen. 





Miss Hutcutns, of Big Rapids, Mich., 
has patented an improvement on the 
bicycle tire now in use. In the middle of 
the rim is a groove into which is fitted a 
smaller tire of leather. This is much 
more durable than the old rubber tire. 

FRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE gave a de- 
lightful exhibition of colored reproduc- 
tions from the masterpieces of the Dres- 
den Gallery, at Association Hall, last 
Monday evening, and one equally enjoy- 
able of the Vienna pictures, at the same 
place, Thursday night. 

Mrs. Rose HAwTHORNE LATHROP con- 
tributes to the February Atlantic some 
recollections of Hawthorne, covering the 
period of his English consulate. Mrs. 
Catherwood’s studies in provincial France 
are entitled ‘‘A Little Domestic,” and area 
charming picture of peasant life. 

Mrs. ALICE Moore McComas has been 
made one of the associate editors of The 
Spectator and Woman's World, published 
in New Orleans. She will conduct a 
Mother’s Department, and is to take 
charge of a Woman Suffrage Department, 
to which she invites contributions from 
suffragists. 

Miss FRANCES WILLARD has left Ashe- 
ville, N. C., for a conference with the 
W. C. T. U.’s of Greensboro, N. C., after 
which she will go to Spartanburg and 
other leading towns in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Owing to a severe cold she re- 
linquished engagements in Virginia and 
District of Columbia until spring. 

Lavy HENRY SOMERSET was the, victim 
of an attempted compliment at a recent 
temperance meeting in London. She was 
absent through illness. The lady who 
took her place made this kindly but un- 
expected explanation: ‘‘Dear Lady Henry 
has been overworked, and we must, of 
course, be careful not to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.” 

Mrs. JoHN VANCE CHENEY, of San 
Francisco, lectured at Wellesley College 
last week on ‘‘How to listen and what to 
look for in Beethoven’s music.’”’ Mrs. 
Cheney has a European reputation, and 
stood at the head of the musical pro- 
fession in San Francisco. Her pupils, the 
‘“‘Abby Cheney Amateurs,” won a diploma 
of especial honor at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. She has most progressive 
and practical ideas in regard to the rela- 
tion of music to life. 

Miss HELEN M. WINSLOW, of this city, 
who made a prolonged visit at the Atlanta, 
(Ga.) Exposition, found much there that is 
interesting and encouraging in relation to 
the work and progress of women. In a let- 
ter to the Boston Transcript she writes ap- 
preciatively of the women who composed 
the Women’s Board of Managers, and re- 
counts some of the many difficulties they 
bravely overcame. She says significant- 
ly: ‘*While the Exposition itself comes out 
behind in money matters, the Women’s 
Board, who built and managed the 
Woman’s Building, unaided and unad- 
vised by men, came out with about $4,000 
in their treasury.”’ 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz kindly offers to give 
her course of four valuable Talks in the 
interest of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association. These talks lucidly 
illustrate from nature the three grand 
laws of the universe—Life, Individuality, 
Oneness. Consider the present civilization 
with views to its conformity with these 
Divine laws; show the educational re- 
sponsibilities of homes and of schools in 
regard to the individual, and through the 
individual to the State; showing the spir- 
itual to be the only sure basis of all human 
endeavor: the whole to bring in much of 
what is known as nineteenth century 
thought as connected with human affairs. 
Mrs. Diaz also has lectures of varied inter- 
est, including ‘‘Old Plymouth,” readings 
for children, with stories and selections 
from the inimitable ‘‘William Henry Let- 
ters,’’ and several others. She will give 
twenty-five per cent. of the proceeds to 
any League arranging for these lectures. 
Information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Diaz, at Belmont, or from Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith at this office. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 

College, Mrs: Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Blackwell and others, including Mr. T. 
Russell, who’appeared for the remon- 
strants. The close attention of such a 
crowd under such circumstances showed 
a genuine interest in woman suffrage 
ideas 

Following the lead of our president, 
Fortnightly Meetings have been held in 
the suffrage parlors. These, also, have 
been filled to overflowing. The meetings 
have been addressed by women and men; 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, experts on 
various subjects, all of which showed the 
need of the ballot for women, or exposed 
the fallacy that they or their homes would 
be the worse for it. Artists have played, 
sung and read at them, and ladies have 
served light refreshments, thus promoting 
good fellowship and sociability. At the 
November Fortnightly a resolution was 
passed which helped the school board to 
raise the salaries of women teachers as 
well as of men. 

At the Fortnightly yesterday the mite- 
boxes were opened that had been distrib- 
uted among the Leagues, and, when they 
are all in, probably $200 will be added to 
our treasury. 

In May the Association assisted in 
arranging the annual meeting and festival 
of the New England W.S. A. The success 
and enjoyment of this occasion is largely 
due to our treasurer, Mr. F. J. Garrison, 
and is looked forward to annually by 
hundreds of suffragists, who are so en- 
couraged by the growth of sentiment in 
their favor that they feel like having a 
good time. 

Another notable gathering of suffragists 
and their friends was at the golden wed- 
ding reception the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
tendered Rev. Daniel P. and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, on May 14. 

Although the work for the sham refer- 
endum was done by a special committee, 
this Association assisted that committee by 
the use of its rooms, its literature, its 
money, and last, but not least, its brains. 
We are grateful to the enemy for helping us 
to know that there are 109,204 citizens of 
Massachusetts who believe in woman suf- 
frage and have actually voted for it. 

The Board of Directors has met on the 
first Friday afternoon of nine months in 
the year. Every meeting has been well 
attended, and plans and business have 
been intelligently and interestingly dis- 
cussed. Of course this is a mere outline 
of what has been done. You will hear 
more of that from other reports. You 
will be glad to know there has been no 
falling off of our faith in our cause, and 
no disposition shown to lag in our efforts. 

Jan. 15, 1806. Jupiru W, SMITH. 

The report of the Plan of Work Com- 
mittee was given by the State organizer, 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Wellesley. 

PLAN OF WORK. 

1. That a circular letter be prepared, 
explaining the chief departments of the 
Association’s work, and mentioning the 
name and address of the superintendent 
of each department, and that a copy of 
this circular be given to each member of 
the Association, with an earnest invita- 
tion to take up active work in one or more 
of these departments. 

2. That a superintendent of parlor 
meetings be appointed, to promote the 
holding of such meetings for the discus- 
sion of equal suffrage. 

3. Thata superintendent of work among 
working women be appointed, to bring to 
the attention of Working Girls’ Clubs and 
similar bodies the relation between the 
ballot and wages. 

4. To continue the effort to secure 
‘*‘Woman’s Days” at the State and County 
Fairs, Chautauqua Assemblies, and all 
similar gatherings, in order to bring the 
subject of suffrage before large audiences 
who would not otherwise hear of it. 

5. To place suffrage literature in rail- 
road stations, stores, waiting-rooms, libra- 
ries and reading-rooms. 

6. To continue to send a speaker free of 
charge to any woman’s club or other 
association that is willing to hear the 
subject presented. 

7. To prosecute press work, and use 
every means to secure the publication of 
equal rights matter in the daily and 
weekly papers. 

8. To continue the Fortnightly Meetings 
and use every means to enlarge their use- 
fulness. 

9. To use all means possible to increase 
the women’s vote for school committee. 

10. To publish from time to time plans 
and suggestions to Leagues: 

Mrs. Smith further said that the effort 
of the year would be toward more nearly 
perfect organization. She urged upon all 
interested the necessity of systematic work 
and stronger sense of personal responsi- 
bility, especially in following lines of local 
work. 

Earnest appreciation of the response of 
the Leagues to demands made upon them 
in the campaign of the ‘sham referen- 
dum” and later work was expressed, also 
confidence in the encouraging outlook. 

Mrs. Mary Hvurcneson PAGe, of 
Brookline, sent the report of her six 
months’ work as Superintendent of Parlor 
Meetings, showing that seventeen parlor 
meetings and two public debates had been 
held, bringing the subject before an aggre- 
gate of 1,800 persons. One of the debates 
was at the Chestnut Hill Club House, the 
speakers in the affirmative being Mrs. Ed- 
nah D, Cheney and Miss Blackwell, in the 
negative Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot and Miss 
M’Intyre; the other at the Brookline 
Union Building, aftirmative, Hon. Geo. S. 
Hale and Miss Blackwell; negative, Mr. 
Prentiss Cummings and Miss M'Intyre. 
Mrs. Page says: ‘Owing partly to the aid 
of the remonstrants, the audience was one 
of the largest and most brilliant that we 
have had in Brookline. ... Since that 
time, it has been impossibie to get the 





remonstrants in Brookline to arrange for 


any public debate on this question.” 





Mrs. ANNA E. Brown, of Waltham, 
Superintendent of Securing Woman's 
Days at the State and County Fairs, 
Chautauquas, ete., reported that, after a 
voluminous correspondence, the forenoon 
of the last day at the New England Chau- 
tauqua Assembly at So. Framingham was 
assigned to the suffragists. Good speak- 
ers were secured, but the management 
afterwards changed the time to the last 
evening of the last day. ‘‘The meeting was 
fairly well attended; strong addresses were 
made to an appreciative audience; but, 
like the last man in a procession, we were 
not able to create much enthusiasm. It 
was impossible to arrange for any speak- 
ing at either State or county fairs. I 
would suggest that instead we hold either 
county or neighborhood conventions, 
which can be made very instructive and 
profitable.” 

Mrs. M. P. C. Brtuines, of Cambridge, 
protested against dropping this line of 
work, which she regarded as important. 
It was moved, and heartily seconded by 
Mrs. Brown, that Mrs. Billings be elected 
superintendent of this department, which 
was done. 

Miss Cora A. BENNESON, Superintend- 
ent of Work in the Colleges, reported that 
more than twelve thousand pages of suf- 
frage literature had been distributed dur- 
ing the past year among the students of 
Smith College, the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Clark University, Am- 
herst, Mt. Holyoke, Williams, the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, Tufts, Rad- 
cliffeand Wellesley. Miss Benneson added: 
“For help in this distribution, I am much 
indebted to Mrs. Annie T. Auerbach, who 
folded and directed the majority of these 
leaflets, to Miss Mary Allen, who sent 
those given to the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and to Miss Gail Laughlin, 
to whom was delegated the work at Wel- 
lesley. It has been my policy to enclose 
in each wrapper two leaflets, one showing 
that equal suffrage has been successful 
wherever tried, as in Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, the other advocating its inherent 


justice, giving ‘Reasons Why Women 
Should Vote,’ ‘Objections Answered,’ 
ete. 


‘Debates on the mock referendum were 
held at Wellesley, Smith and Mt. Holyoke 
Colleges. Miss Laughlin reports from 
Wellesley: 

*'On Oct. 26 a large and enthusiastic 
rally was held in the gymnasium, at which 
speeches were made by the representatives 
of the classes now in college, of the 
alumne and of the faculty. An open dis- 
cussion followed, in which the sentiments 
expressed were almost wholly in favor. 
Although those opposed were invited and 
even urged to hold a rally, they could not 
be prevailed upon to attempt it. On Nov. 
5 a mock vote on the referendum was 
taken at the college. The voting was by 
the Australian ballot, registration having 
been previously required, The result was 
310 in favor to 149 against. 

***In the name of Wellesley, invitations 
were sent to Holyoke and Smith to join 
with her in arousing interest in the refer- 
endum. In response rallies were held at 
Holyoke in favor of suffrage and in oppo- 
sition to it, a vote was taken, intense feel- 
ing and much enthusiasm excited. The 
Current Events Club debated the subject 
at Smith.” 

“The anti-suffragists circulated litera- 
ture extensively at Wellesley, without 
shaking, however, in the least, that strong- 
hold of our cause My correspondent 
from Smith writes: 

“*The debate on the mock referendum 
showed that some of our best, most earnest 
and scholarly students were in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. There has been, in my opin- 
ion, more interest in the subject in the col- 
lege this year than ever before.’ 

“if an issue which had no legal value 
evoked so much attention, what may we 
not expect when the real issue is put be- 
fore these college girls?” 

Mrs. 8S. D. FieLp, of Somerville, Super- 
intendent of Work among Unitarians, 
reported that she had distributed a large 
amount of literature among Unitarian min- 
isters. 

Mrs. LAURETTA RICHARDSON, Super- 
intendent of Work among Methodists, 
sent her report, saying that she had 
mailed to Methodist ministers more than 
1,200 pages of literature, viz.: ‘Jesus 
Christ the Emancipator of Women.” 
“Eminent Opinions,” and “*The Ballot for 
the Home.”’ 


Mrs. LIVERMORE: Methodist ministers 
need less work done among them than 
ministers of any other denomination. 
When we want to begin work in a new 
town, and do not know of any friends 
there, we go to the Methodist minister. 


Mrs. Evizasnetu R. McPHEerson, Su- 
perintendent of Work among Congrega- 


tionalists: ‘This is my first year of work 
for this cause, and I have enjoyed it 
greatly. I mean to do more next year. I 


have sent out more than 1,000 leaflets, 
chiefly Dr. David Gregg’s address, which 
is very convincing, **T'welve Reasons,” 
‘‘Wyoming Speaks for Herself,’’ and ‘*The 
Ballot for the Home.’ I have tried to 
seek out especially the pastors of the 
smaller churches, in comparatively remote 
parts of the State, as more likely to need 
information and conversion. ‘There is na 
need to pepper men like Rev. Philip 8S. 
Moxom with our literature. I was pleased 
to find that we have one woman clergy- 
man of our denomination asseciated with 
her husband, in the middle part of the 
State. When asked at her ordination to 
give some scriptural warrant for women’s 
preaching, she answered, ‘‘Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy.”’ The 
Bible says, ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it again after 
many days;’ and also, ‘There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth.”” We have 
often heard these texts applied to material 
things. They apply also to the scattering 
of suffrage literature. 

Mrs. J. M. BLAck, Superintendent of 
Work among Presbyterians: In December 





I sent three suffrage leaflets to every 
Presbyterian minister in Massachusetts. 
There are only a few Presbyterian minis- 
ters in New England, and for the first 
time in my life I was glad of it. So far as 
I know them, and I know most of those in 
Boston, they are almost all strongly in 
favor of woman suffrage. One is a very 
bigoted opponent, but he lately came over 
to us from the Congregationalists. 


The Superintendents of Work among | 


Episcopalians, Catholics and Universalists 
were not present. 

Mrs. Linias Bb. C. DAVENPORT, of 
Sharon, Superintendent of Placing Suf- 
frage Literature in Steamboats and Rail- 
roads, reported ‘‘a brilliant failure’ as the 
result of her efforts thus far to obtain per- 
mission to do so, ‘*Twice I have felt that 
I was on the verge of success, only to be 
told in the final interview, ‘We find some 
of our heaviest stockholders so opposed to 
woman suffrage that it will be impossible 
to allow it.’’’ She was not discouraged, 
however, and proposed soon to try them 
all over again. 

Mrs. LiverMoRE: The best way is to 
put the literature in these public places 
without asking permission. That is what 
everybody else does. Railroad and steam- 
boat companies exercise almost no super- 
vision in the matter, as is shown by the 
fact that very objectionable literature is 
often put in railroad boxes. 

Mrs. ANNIE T. AUERBACH, Superin- 
tendent of Press Work, was unable to be 
present. Her report was made by Miss 
Blackwell, as follows; 


Last year the following letter was sent 
to the editors of 500 weekly papers in 
Massachusetts: 


Dear Sir: The question of woman 
suffrage is everywhere exciting increased 
attention and discussion. The news of 
the movement is of interest both to the 
friends of the measure and to its oppo- 
nents. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association wishes to ascertain (1) how 
many editors are willing to publish occa- 
sional items of suffrage news (not argu- 
ments or long articles) if furnished free of 
charge; and (2) how many editors are in 
favor of woman suffrage. 

By answering these two questions on 
the enclosed postal card addressed to 
Mrs. Annie T, Auerbach, our State Super- 
intendent of Press Work, you will oblige 

Yours truly, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Pres. Mass. W. 8S. A. 


Thirty-five editors answered yes to both 
questions; seventeen answered yes to the 
tirst question only; six answered yes to the 
second question only; nine answered no to 
both; nine answered no to the first only; 
twenty-one answered no to the second 
only; and eleven were unclassifiable. In 
all, fifty-seven editors agreed to publish 
items of suffrage news; and twelve more 
gave their consent later. Most of those 
who answered at all were in favor; many 
expressed themselves strongly so; and 
only about half a dozen impudent replies 
were received. Some of these were very 


amusing. 
Mrs. Auerbach kept all these papers 
supplied with suffrage items, sending 


them off promptly every week, devoting 
much time, thought and discrimination to 
the subject, and working indefatigably up 
to July 17. Then the death of a lovely 
and beloved daughter almost broke the 
mother’s heart, leaving her so prostrated 
with grief that it is only within the last 
few days she has been able to resume the 
work of this department. 

Miss Mary WARE ALLEN, Superin- 
tendent of Suffrage Literature in Libraries 
and Reading-rooms, reported seventy-nine 
letters written, and twenty-one answered; 
thirteen Leagues now supplying libraries 
with the WomMAN’s JOURNAL and Woman's 
Column, four of them in consequence of 
her efforts; and three libraries so supplied 
in towns where there are a few active suf- 
fragists, but no League. Miss Allen con- 
tinued: ‘Several Leagues asked for lists 
of the’ libraries and Leagues in that 
county, which I copied and sent with an 
estimate of the expense to each League of 
supplying all the libraries. . . . One League 
suggested that I should write a second 
letter to each League in the county, ar- 
ranging a plan with them if they would 
consent. I replied that 1 could not do the 
county work as well as the State work, 
because I had not the time; but it sug- 
gested to me that a good deal might be 
accomplished by having a county organi- 
zation to attend to such work and report 
to the State Association at its annual 
meeting. This would be especially valu- 
able in the more distant parts of the State.” 
Miss Allen in conclusion urged the neces- 
sity of a closer organization and more 
business-like habits. ‘‘We hope the time 
will come before very long when a consti- 
tutional amendment may be submitted to 
the voters, and we miglit as well try to sew 
with a machine that is out of order as try 
to get out a good vote with an organization 
that is out of order. I wish to urge upon 
all the Leagues to make an annual report 
at the beginning of the year to the State 
Association, giving the number of mem- 
bers, the names and addresses of officers, 
and a short account of work done during 
the year.”’ 

Mrs. Livermore modestly omitted the 
report of her own work as Superintendent 
of Fortnightly Meetings. She ought to 
have said that, owing largely to her 
initiative and energy, a series of excellent 
and well-attended meetings have been 
held at the Suffrage Parlors through the 
year, on the second and fourth Tuesdays 
of the month, and that these meetings 
have done much to stimulate interest and 
to increase the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The annual election followed. The 
names of the ofticers were published last 
week. While the ballots were .being 
counted, the Brookline report was read 
by Mrs. Starr, the Roxbury report by Miss 





Peabody, and the Cambridge report by 
a represtntative of that League. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
There was a large attendance. 


Rev. Florence E. KoLitock opened 
the meeting with prayer. After a duet by 
Mrs. Frank Stanstial and Miss Elise Brad- 
bury, of Melrose, H. B. Blackwell, as 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported a set of resolutions, which were 
adopted, with a few changes. The resolu- 
tions were published last week. 

The report of the Newton League was 
read by Mrs. Anders, that of the Belmont 
League by Mrs. Homer, that of the Bos- 
ton League by Mrs. Cheney (in the absence 
of Miss Hatch), and that of the City Point 
League by Mrs. Watson. The other 
League reports were unavoidably omitted. 
A summary of them will be printed. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE said she was about 
to introduce a man who had voted “yes” 
on the referendum, and who was ‘‘as 
staunch as Gibraltar’? on the No License 
question, and president of the No License 
League of Cambridgeport—Rev. Thomas 
Scully. 

Rev. Tuomas Scut.ty: Lama recruit 
in the service of the woman suffrage 
movement—a recruit, and now willing to 
be in active service. Your worthy chair- 
man has told you I voted ‘yes’? on the 
referendum. I did; and I could not do 
otherwise, for I have never been able to 
see any reason why a line should be 
drawn to admit one sex to the ballot-box 
and debar the other, 

I think we must regard suffrage as a 
privilege, nota right; but it comes naturally 
to women as a privilege through the move- 
ment for good government. When we 
study the Declaration of Independence 
and seek out its meaning, I think it must 
impress us, as it does me, all the more, 
that suffrage belongs to women as well as 
to men, because it says government exists 
to secure just laws for the governed. 
Women are governed, like men, but there 
are Only a few States in which they have a 
vote to aid in making just laws. Thisisa 
very strong argument, a very American 
argument, a very democratic argument, 
and what is still better, a very just argu- 
ment. Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
It is my wish to see the franchise granted 
to women, There are homes threatened 
with ruin, although the good wife, the 
patient, big-hearted mother, does her best; 
threatened with ruin because of laws 
which protect the enemy of the home. 
The husband is the victim; the earnings 
which should support that home are taken 
from it by the saloon. This is a grave 
and serious subject, if men and women 
will look at it seriously, as it deserves to 
be looked at. We see homes threatened 
with ruin, and wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters unable to do anything to pro- 
tect them. They are obliged to be martyrs. 

It is said that the husband can vote to 
represent the family. But there are many 
women who have no representatives, and 
who have to provide for aged parents and 
for young brothers and sisters. This 
class of women is very numerous, very 
pure, patient and generous, To give them 
what they ask, the ballot, is only right. 

Many women are indifferent, because 
they have not given the subject serious 
consideration; because they have not come 
in contact with the needs, sufferings and 
wants of many of the homes of the work- 
ing people. 

[ know that ultimately women in Massa- 
chusetts will have suffrage. Nothing can 
stop it. A previous speaker spoke of the 
need of converting men. I am sorry he 
did not include the women, for they need 
conversion, too. I have been more sur- 
prised at hearing objections from women 
than from men, I think the men who are 
opposed have had something whispered 
into their ears at home. Don’t be too 
hard on the poor men. They are not bad 
fellows. They will come round; but the 
women must move them to it. 

Our present legislation is all one-sided, 
because it is made by men alone. Men 
and women are much alike, selfish and 
one-sided, and apt to look at things 
from our own point of view. When men 
and women get into a scrape under the 
law, the men generally get out of it pretty 
quick, while many of the women are left 
behind. When you read the report in the 
papers, you find that the men have given 
fictitious names and got off, while the 
poor women’s real names are published, 
and often the history of their whole 
families. 

I could take no other stand than that I 
have done in favor of suffrage, because I 
believe it is right. There will be some 
bad women voters, and some women who 
will not vote; but I believe a larger propor- 
tion of women will vote than of men. One 
good result of women’s voting will be that 
rich non-voting men will be ashamed and 
will come out and vote. At our Cam- 
bridge elections, what we dread most is 
the indifference of the rich men, of those 
who are regarded as our best citizens. 
The poor men all vote, and I am glad 
they do. 

I thank you much for your invitation 
and your attention. I came to hear and 
learn rather than to speak; but,as I am 
in the movement, I am willing to stand 
up and be counted as your friend; and 
you may rely upon me for anything I can 
do to help you. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: I agree with Father 
Scully that the women need conversion: 
but they are getting converted rapidly. 
There is something in the air which con- 
verts people, they don’t know why. We 
shall now hear from a young lady who 
comes to us with the highest commenda- 
tions from the Green Mountain State, 
Miss Mary N. Chase. 

Miss CHASE made an earnest plea for 
suffrage on moral grounds. She said, in 
part: Can you say it is unwomanly for 
the brave mother-heart to try to save her 
children from pitfalls? Women will set 
their faces like a flint against the saloon, 





the gambling den and the haunt of shame: 
and all the patrons of such places are 
against us. In their campaign against the 
woman suffrage amendment, the liquorites 
of Kansas distributed Rev. Dr. Buckley's 
article from the Century. Dr. Buckley 
must be proud to know it. Thank God 
for such enemies! The ballot is needed 
by woman for her own protection, and for 
the protection of man just as much. [t 
seems sometimes as if men might derive 
more benefit from equal suffrage even than 
women. Thisis not merely woman’s cause: 
it is a cause fraught with great moment to 
humanity. Every restraint which man 
places on woman puts himself behind the 
bars. He will never be fully free till she 
is. The virtues have been divided, 
Women must be taught to be brave ag 
well as pure, and men to be pure as well 
as brave. Noone cause has done so much 
to degrade and demoralize the world as 
the double standard of morals. The won- 
der is not that thereare so many bad men, 
but that there are so many good ones, 
The moral influence of woman is needed 
in the government as much as in the 
home. 
THE SYMPOSIUM. 

A symposium followed, on the question 

“Do Women Need the Ballot?” 


Rev. FLorence E. Kouwock, assistant 
pastor of the ‘“‘Every Day Church,” an- 
swered the question from the point of 
view of a woman minister. She said, in 
part: ‘This is my twenty-first year of 
service as a Christian minister. During 
that period so much has come to me 
showing the need of suffrage for women, 
that many a time I have debated with 
myself whether I could not serve God 
and man better by leaving the pulpit and 
devoting myself to suffrage work. I have 
refrained only because my pulpit is so 
broad that I can preach suffrage in it, and 
I do so, right along, with all the rest of 
the good Gospel of Christ. For twenty 
years there have drifted into my church 
and into my life the dire consequences of 
the fact that your hands and mine are 
chained on election day. I am tired of 
trying to do the poor, pitiful work of 
the reformer instead of that of the former. 
I shall nevér ask another man to call God 
to witness that he will never drink again, 
and then turn him out on a street lined 
with saloons. If you could sit in my 
chureh office for one day and hear the 
tales that are poured into my ears, you 
would understand why I am a suffragist. 
It is because I want to protect the home 
—the helpless mothers and children. 

Another reason—one of twenty—is that 
I know what our public schools can and 
ought to do for young men and women, 
and how incompetency is their bane. The 
pupils do not learn to do anything in par- 
ticular. There is an appalling number of 
men and women who have never learned 
to do any definite thing whereby they can 
earn a living. Itis as much the duty of 
the State to train the hands of the chil- 
dren as their brains. The hand, brain 
and heart should be trained together. We 
are pouring out the public money upon 
inaugural balls and everything else but 
what we really need. 

Another reason is that I want to see 
women’s wages bettered. You find a 
girl clerking for $3 or $4 a week, and the 
man beside her, doing the same work, 
getting $8 or $9, though he does not sell 
as many pins, corsets, etc., as she does, 
Yet the girl’s car fare and board and 
laundry bill cost as much as his. I have 
an old grudge on this question. I .wasa 
teacher for some years, and fitted young 
men to teach, and each of those young 
men went out, and from the first got $10 
a month more than I. 

Another reason is that I want women 
to be financially independent. A woman 
earning a good honest living will not 
marry except for love. The fact that she 
can earn her own living if necessary will 
be very good for the husbands. I knewa 
woman physician with a fine practice, 
who gave it up in order to marry—gave it 
up cheerfully, in order to unite in making 
ahome. After a few years, the husband 
became more and more unwilling to sup- 
ply her with needed money. He asked 
on every occasion, ‘‘What did you do with 
that last 35 I gave you?” and often the 
35 was not forthcoming. Finding her 
situation increasingly uncomfortable, she 
had a serious talk with him. She said, “I 
was earning $5,000a year when we married. 
We will adjust these financial matters 
differently, or I shall hang out the old 
shingle again.””’ That settled it. The 
husband ceased to be niggardly. They 
now have a beautiful family, and the 
common purse is open to both. 

Another reason is that it is right. If 
President Cleveland has a right to the 
ballot, so have I. If it is my right I 
ought to exercise it, for my own good 
and that of humanity. Without it, I am 
not as useful, as strong, or as womanly as 
I might be. Iam, or try to be, a defender 
of the things that are right and just, and 
it is my duty to use every means of de- 
fending them more effectively. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, State factory in- 
spector, spoke on the question, ‘‘Dves the 
factory worker need the ballot?’’ Mrs. 
Ames said, in part: The factory girl 
needs the ballot for the same reason that 
she needs education, or any other privilege 
that will lift her in the scale of human 
beings. She needs the ballot for the 
same general reasons that every other 
woman needs it, and for a large number 
of specific reasons in addition. There is 4 
great body of law which applies ex- 
clusively to the working girl, and regu- 
lates her relations with her employer. 
She must work under these laws, but she 
has had no voice in making them. 1 
don’t believe any member of a legislative 
committee preparing to frame a law iD 
regard to working women ever called 4 
working woman to testify before them. 
To have a fair standing in life and work. 
the worker must have a vote. The work- 
ing girl needs the ballot also, that she 
may realize that she is something more 
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— 
than a factory girl or a shop girl, that she 
pas definite relations to society which are 
not measured by her occupation. 

The vote is a peculiarly feminine man- 
ner of influencing legislation. 
quiet, as easy, as orderly as going to the 
»ost-office—easier by far than to go down 
Tremont Street. I never was so jostled 


and maltreated in voting for school com- | 


mittee as in going through Winter Street. 
Some women now exercise an influence 
upon public affairs unjustifiably. <A 
prominent New York remonstrant leaves 
her family and goes to Albany for weeks 
to lobby. This is the most unfeminine 
form of influencing legislation, it seems to 
me. With the ballot, the humblest woman 
will have the right to exert her mite of 
jnfluence in a quiet and unobtrusive man- 


er. 
, | believe that the ballot has had upon 
men, in a way, the same influence it will 
have upon women. We suffer at present 
from the fact that the mass of American 
women are not instructed in citizenship. 
When they have a vote, they will at once 
wake up to feel themselves a part of the 
country. The reason for woman suffrage 
does not lie in the need of carrying specific 
measures. Some women will vote for and 
others against every specific measure. It 
lies in respect for human nature, and in 
the fact that government rests on the 
consent of the governed, 

Mrs. Emity A. FIFIELD, of the Boston 
School Board, said: I think women need 
the ballot, because in these days of clubs 


aud associations they are learning more | 


about their obligations to society, and the 
great burdens it has to bear. To-day the 
community needs the most faithful work 
of all women who have any capacity what- 


ever, and every strong woman wishes to | 


do her full share of such work. 

She has learned that she must know 
something of the influences in the com- 
munity about her which bear upon the 
welfare of her home and family, and that 


she must take an intelligent part in shap- | 


ing events affecting its interests. 

Her own individual opinion may have 
a great influence even in politics, but to 
secure an effective expression of her opin- 
ions the only method is the ballot. 

From my standpoint as a school com- 
mittee woman, my quarrel 
been with the indifferent women. Not 
with those who honestly think that suf- 


trage belongs only to men or with those | 
who say that women’s vote would simply | 
add to the already great difficulties of | 


universal suffrage, and increase the num- 
ber of bad votes or voters on the wrong 
side—but with those who do not care to 
exercise the power already given them. 

Either they ignore a partial right, or 
think their vote not needed, or they do not 
yet understand the vital importance to the 
body politic of rightly managed schools, or 
they shirk responsibility. In either case 
they need the education which suffrage 
itself might bring them. 

I agree with Mr. Mayo in thinking that 
“a vigorous, wise and successful use of 
this opportunity as now enjoyed by the 
women of Massachusetts for the coming 
ten years would do more to forward the 
cause of woman’s suffrage than all the 
agitation possible.” 

In some way 
should be made 


public schools. 


be bestowed upon the children of a State, 
but how to make that education the 
proper one for each individual child. 

Every woman should know that little 
children ought to be under wise manage- 
ment, and that all matters pertaining to 
their physical, mental and moral well- 
being during school days claim the 
gravest consideration. Now if these things 
are to be well done, right people must be 
chosen to do them—people of character 
who will faithfully do the work and 
worthily represent those electing them. 
Women should know that the good or ill 
result of school life depends largely upon 
the teachers to whom the children are 
entrusted. Who the teachers are depends 
upon the school committee, and women 
can help choose the committee. 

When women are convinced that they 
can help build schoolhouses convenient 
and supplied with every needed appliance; 
that they can help secure a teaching force 
well proportioned to the number of chil- 
dren taught; that they can help elect 
teachers fully equipped for their various 
positions, familiar with the laws of mental 
and moral growth, skilled in the art of 
winning, controlling, inspiring, able to 
call forth the best that is in children and 
make the most possible of each one; 
when the majority of women are con- 
vinced that the control of these matters 
lies within their sphere, they will realize 
that they need the ballot. 

Mrs. ANNA C. FALL was introduced by 
Mrs. Livermore as a Boston University 
graduate who married a lawyer, and be- 
gan to study law to help him with his 
cases, and finally, by his persuasion, took 
a law course and was admitted to the bar 
herself. Though the mother of four chil- 
dren, she still finds time to help him with 
his cases, and to take some cases of her 
own. She and her husband wish to be- 
come law partners, but, by a peculiarity 
of Massachusetts law, they cannot do so. 
Mr. Fall could form a partnership with 
any other woman lawyer, and Mrs. 
Fall could form a partnership with any 
other lawyer of the masculine sex, but the 
two cannot be law partners to each other. 

Mrs. FA said there were now about 
208 women lawyers in the United States. 
All the other lawyers in the country can 
vote; they can not. Two lawyers, a man 
and a woman, may be in a case in court 
on opposite sides, and the woman may 
win the case; but on the next election day 
he can vote and she cannot, because she 
has not intelligence enough. Mrs. Fall 
Went on to read a bright and witty parody 
on the common objections to equal suf- 
frage. 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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all classes of women | 
to understand the real | 
nature and the value of school life and the | necticut Grange. 
Not only the importance | 
of an education, the best gift which can | 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


| Beauty For Asues. By Kate Clark 
Brown. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1896. Cloth. 75 cents. 


This is a weird, strange story, convey- 
ing a suggestion of possible re-incarnation 
and retribution. 
which makes everything seem natural and 
lifelike. Yet over it all is 
brooding mystery, which awes and per- 
plexes. It has two cardinal merits: it is 
graphic and interesting. Probably no two 
readers will quite agree what is the hidden 
meaning of the tale, or whether, indeed, it 
has a hidden meaning. H. B. B. 


THe LAND OF NADA, 
land. Boston: Arena Co. 
Price, 75 cents. 


By Bonnie Scot- 
1896. Cloth. 


This is a fairy story, full of odd conceits 
and graceful fancies, designed to amuse 
children of tender years and some of larger 
growth. Such literary kaleidoscopes as 
this will never lack appreciative readers. 

H. B. B. 


THE SECOND MADAME. A memoir of 
Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess d’ Orleans. 
By M. Louise McLaughlin. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 1896. Price, $1.25. 
The lives of kings and queens and great 

lords and ladies are always interesting and 

instructive as giving us an insight into the 
private thoughts of the rulers of mankind. 

But the study amazes us by the utter 


| separation of these great potentates from 
| the people they rule but do not represent. 


The formalities and follies which these 
narratives display do not hide the ennui 
and languor which idleness engenders. 
Life in a palace is not enviable, and we 
become reconciled by contrast to the 
bracing atmosphere of democracy. The 
Second Madame was a woman of wit and 
sense, without tact or discretion. She 
was sincere and cynical and frank. Her 
sharp tongue and sharper pen were feared 
and hated. Yet she managed to keep the 


| love of her son and the respect of the king, 


although she expressed her dislike and 
contempt for Madame de Maintenon, who 
was the real ruler of France. In this 
lively biography of Charlotte from the age 
of seventeen to seventy, we learn much of 
French history, and of the lives of the 
nobles who were soon afterwards swept 
away by the tornado of the Revolution. 
This book is a condensation of a lifetime's 
correspondence never meant for publica- 
tion, and therefore doubly valuable and 
characteristic. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
tev. A. J. Abbott, of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., lately preached a sermon in advo- 
cacy of woman suffrage. 


The little town of Marcellus, Mich., has 
two women on its school board, a woman 
undertaker and a woman barber. 


Mrs. Estella Barnes, of Southington, 
has been elected State lecturer by the Con- 
She is the first woman 
in Connecticut to hold the office. 


Mrs. J. H. V. Koons, of Muncie, Ind., 
is the author of the words and music 
of a new song entitled ‘Welcome, Com- 
rades.”’ It is dedicated to the G, A. R. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt has cleared 
$140 for the National Organization Com- 
mittee by her Woman Suffrage Calendars, 
which found a ready sale. We congratu- 
late her. 

Mrs. Deborah Reed, eighty-eight years 
old, of Attleboro, Mass., voted ‘‘yes’’ on 
the referendum. She writes to a grand- 
niece in Oakland, Cal.: ‘It seems that 
some women stand squarely in their own 
light, and do not want their rights; so 
those who do must wait awhile. Equal 
suffrage will come sometime, though in 
the not far distant future.” 


The social side of parliamentary life in 
England, set forth by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward in her new novel in The Century, 
“Sir George Tressady,’’ will be a revela- 
tion to American readers. With the din- 
ner parties in Parliament Buildings and 
open-air receptions on the Thames Em- 
bankment, it presents a picturesque con- 
trast to American Congressional customs. 


The sixteen-year-old daughter of Wil- 
liam Habiner, of Ridgewood, N. J., tired 
two barrels of a revolver at one burglar— 
who was evidently wounded, but got 
away, after firing two bullets at her, one 
of which grazed her cheek, bringing blood 
Returning from a run down the garden, 
after firing a parting shot at the fleeing 
burglar in the darkness, she was surprised 
to find a second burglar crawling out of 
the cellar. Him she ordered to throw up 
his hands or die. He didn’t do either, 
but fled. Miss Habiner fired the four 
remaining shots in her revolver, and hit 
him with one. He jumped and screamed, 
but got off. 


Mrs. Louis C. Roehle, of Baltimore, is 
skilled in working tapestry and in paint- 
ing on silk and china. She has employed 
her spare hours in these pursuits for years, 
and her house is filled with beautiful 
things of her own making. During the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention at Balti- 
more, she became interested in the Ar- 
menian question, and, wishing to raise 
for the relief fund, she lately 


| uted what he or she chose. 


: - | did not know what to do, so sh , 
It has a curious realism | =e h : » 80 she thought 
|} and thought, and finally she thought of 


a sort of | 





threw open her house and invited her | 
friends to come and see all it contained | 
that was worth seeing. She charged no 
admission fee, but every visitor contrib- 
The result 
was $77 for the relief fund. Mrs. Roehle 
says she “‘wanted to do something, but 


that.” 
women. 


Here is a hint for other society 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MY HOME. 


BY FLORENCE STEVENS. 





Would you like to hear about my home 
—the snuggest home that ever a mouse 
had? 

It was above a closet, and next to the 
chimney, with plenty of room for my 
children to play. They loved to play as 
much as your children do, and at times 
they got a little too rough and hurt one 
another. Then they would cry, and I 
would have to quiet them, for fear we 
might disturb the dear old grandma and 
quiet young lady who lived below us. 

One day it was so quiet I thought every 
one must have left the house, and, creep- 
ing softly down from my home above the 
closet, through my little round door, back 
of some heavy things, I peeped out; but 
I could hardly believe it true that all the 
good things spread upon the table were 
really to eat. Picking up acrumb, I car- 
ried it to my children, and told them to 
be good and take their nap, and when 
every one had gone to bed we would see 
what they had left for us. 

Later I found that that was the grand- 
mother’s lunch, for after awhile the young 
lady came in, and they sat down together 
to their regular dinner. The pretty 
grandma had her snow-white hair partly 
covered by a black lace cap, and the 
young lady sat so straight and smiled so 
sweetly that I thought, as I peeped at 
her from my doorway, that surely every 
one must love these gentle people. 

The grandma always said something 
before they ate, while they sat with their 
eyes closed. Then they would begin to 
talk, and once in awhile I would hear a 
low, merry laugh, and then I would won- 
der what they were talking about. 

I would not have had them see me fora 
great deal of cheese (for fear of frighten- 
ing them), for all the women I ever saw 
were afraid of me. I can not tell why, can 
you? 

By and by the. weather began to get 
cold. The leaves fell from the trees, or 
fluttered down as if they were afraid to 
touch the ground and would rather fly 
away. The nuts were gathered in, and I 
could hear the crows calling and talking 
to one another, and I knew that winter 
had come. Then the gentle grandma 
brought a lot of things to store away for 
the winter. In the closet under my home 
I found them that very night, and looked 
them over carefully. There were some 
round things with smooth, tough, red 
skins. Can you guess what they were? 
Then there were dirty-looking things 
with eyes that almost frightened me till I 
found they were not of the same use that 
mine were. They had not a stem on top, 
so they must have come from the ground. 

Now, while the fire in the stove lasted, 
we were very comfortable; but by this 
time it was late, and I found my chiidren 
would need covers, so cutting up some 
fine paper with my teeth, I began to carry 
it to my home, piece by piece. It was 
many nights before I was able to get it all 
carried up the closet wall into my home, 
but, with a little cotton, they kept us 
warm all winter. 

Thus we lived for a long time—the old 
grandma, with her quilting and comfort- 
making, the young lady reading and writ- 
ing until long after her grandmother had 
gone to bed. 

One day there was an unusual commo- 
tion—a hurrying of feet, and many sounds 
which I had not been used to. I peeped 
through my little door to see what the 
matter could be. To my great surprise, I 
did not see the neat room of the day be- 
fore. There were several large boxes 
which were being filled with clothing, 
and so many things! Then some men 
came in with a long bright something 
that had the sharpest teeth you can im- 
agine. With this they took off the ends 
of boards that were too long for covers. 
Why, those teeth just gnawed through 
the boards, five times as fast as mine 
could! 

After awhile the boxes were nailed up, 
the trunks strapped and the stoves taken 
down. Then some more men came and 
took every thing away, and the quiet 
ladies left soon after. I was so lonesome 
that I left the house, too, and tried to find 
them; but, though I went ever so far and 
looked in ever so many houses, I have 
never seen them since. 

I still live in my old home above the 





closet, and I hope that some day these 
gentle people will come back, for I miss 
them ever so much. 
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HOOD’S IS WONDERFUL. 


No less than wonderful are the cures 
accomplished by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, even 
after other preparations and physicians’ 
prescriptions have failed. The reason, 
however, is simple. When the blood is 
enriched and purified, disease disappears 
and good health returns, and Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is the one true blood purifier. 


Hoop’s PILLs are prompt and efficient 
and do not purge, pain or gripe. 25c. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. BothSexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 


West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—{AN_— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartHmoreE 

Penn. Opens 9th month, gth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and orien. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
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Ts a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, DECEMBER 27, 1890. 
THE KnitTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 


Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we are 
glad to reply that it meets with general 
satisfaction , and we sell more of it than 
any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article inevery way. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 Winter Streeet. 








on having ‘“‘Knitted Table Padding. 
INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 
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Ifso,ask your dealer forthe 
Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 
or send ten cents in stamps 


You 
Knit, 


or do fand receive a sample 
| spool, 500 yards, by mail. 
other You will pronounce it as 


thousands of other ladies 
have, the best you have 


Fancy ever used. Try it. 


Work ? | Glasgo Lace Thread Co., © 
> . Glas;o, Conn. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED K. EAstMAN Over §8o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 

Old Boston Keproductions of etchings in half-tones 
oe —_ pailiags bn descriptive i. B 

ENRY K. BLANEY Size x9% Cloth Gi 
Edges Boxed $2.50 ee 


Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by Laura DayTon 
FESSENDEN IIlustra’ by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
ry Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON JOHNSON Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
_ Size7x9%4 inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 
2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyn Yares Kairu, author of “A 
Hilltop summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems “7 Sam WaLtTeER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAcK New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LocK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIsS- 
TORY 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS |)RAKE. author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Pightecn By OLiverR Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 
Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 


Illustrated Price $1.25 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 
LIFE SERIES” 


The Lottery Ticket By J. T. TRowspripGE 
Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 


WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 
The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everetr T. Tom- 


LINSON Illustrated fi.50 
The Watch Fires of 3 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” etc 


Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 
_THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 
**Little Daughter’’ By Grace LE BARON, author 
of “Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 
Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sopniz May 
aking third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’”’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 
Vegas Matter Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of * —_ Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, ‘Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 


6.4 
i 
0 





West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


; A M. Mail and Passenger. 
. 
A 


M Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
, Ws to Troy and Saratoga. ; 

Sundays only. Accommodations 
» for Troy and Albany. 


M Passenger accommodation. 


oo 
a el 


3 


. . 
Daily. Fast Express. 

» Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 


7 00 Pp M Pacific Express. 
e ° » Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


qo=coce 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. : 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations. or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street, or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


July rst, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never madea badloan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book. by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 


booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 


2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from | 


the post office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892. has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, en application, on 
receipt of ....r - « $1.50. 

=_-—<— 


BOSTON WOMEN TEACHERS UNDERPAID. 











Miss Lucia T. Ames, in the Boston 
Herald of Jan. 20, calls attention to the 
following facts and figures concerning the 
women teachers of Boston, and asks 
whether they are creditable to a city of 
the wealth and reputation that Boston 
possesses: 

1. Boston exceeds every city in the 
United States in the discrepancy existing 
in the salaries paid to men and those paid 
to women in its schools. See the report 
of the national commissioners of educa- 
tion for 1894. 

2. In our high and Latin schools women 
receive less than half the salary paid to 
men, although they do precisely the same 
work, using the same books, preparing 
classes for the same examination, and 
spending the same number of hours with 
the same number of pupils. 

3. Not only is the salary of these women 
relatively disgracefully low as compared 
with that of the men, it is absolutely less 
than that paid in many cities. After 15 
years of service, with an annual increase 
of $48, the woman in the Boston high 
school may reach the maximum salary of 
$1,380, whereas in conservative Philadel- 
phia she could attain a salary of $1,500, in 
Cleveland $1,600, Chicago $1,700, Brook- 
lyn $1,750, New York and St. Louis 
$2,000, and in San Francisco, where men 
and women are paid equal salaries for 
equal work, she could reach the max- 
imum of $155 a month. 

We understand that the high school 
sub-masters, now receiving $2,880 for 
doing the same work for which women 
receive less than half that sum, are asking 
for an increase of their salaries to the 
amount of $400, 

In the name of reason and justice, if 
there is to be any change of salaries, 
should it not begin with a reduction 
rather than an increase of this absurd 
discrepancy? Should not the $400 be 
given to the women, and thus a beginning 
be made at an approximation to justice? 

The popular notion that men support 
families and women do not, and ought, 
therefore, to be content with less income, 
is a fallacious one. A canvass made in 
one district has shown that 70% of the 
women teaching in the schools aid in the 
support of other persons. Moreover, a 
certain proportion of the male teachers 
are unmarried. The doctrine that pay- 
ment shall be awarded according to needs 
rather than according to deeds is one that 
is held by certain Socialists, but is not the 
principle upon which our Government 
pays its servants except when it is dealing 
with women. 

A woman’s expenses for board, doctor's 
bills, car fare, pew rent, books, and other 
necessaries are the same asa man’s. Her 
clothing, in spite of close economy, costs 
more. The teaching of nervous, careless 
or frivolous girls requires as much tact, 
skill and nervous force as a man expends 
in managing an equal number of noisy or 
stupid boys. If her deeds, therefore, are 
the same as a man’s, on what plea is she 
defrauded of more than half her genuine 
earnings? Chiefly, of course, on the plea 
of the application of the law of supply 
and demand. Doubtless more women than 
men will teach for low salaries. But is 
this any warrant for a self-respecting com- 
munity to pay a woman who may be a 
college graduate, and is developing the 
minds and morals and manners of fifty 
precious young lives, a less sum than it 
pays a janitor for shovelling coal and reg- 
ulating furnaces? 

Is Boston to be content to let our little 
neighbor, Malden, which has done justice 
to the women in its schools, outstrip her 
in this matter? Are we to spend scores 
of thousands of dollars on a casino in a 
suburban park, and say we are too poor 
to have good schools and justly paid 
teachers? 

We have confined our remarks to salaries 
of teachers in the high and Latin schools, 
but much more in the same line might be 
said about the salaries of grammar school 
teachers. Our present system, or lack of 
system, of grading salaries properly, is 
something that demands public attention. 

The present writer has never had any 
connection whatever with the Boston 
schools, and presents the foregoing con- 
siderations from a purely disinterested 
point of view. 


The average pay of a woman school- 
teacher in Massachusetts is less than one- 
third the average pay of a male school- 


teacher. Not only are the salaries of 
women less than one-half that of men 
doing the same amount and quality of 
work, but women are rigidly excluded 
from the more highly paid positions. The 
salaries and regulations are made in every 
case by the city and town authorities. 


| And yet it is said that women do not 

| need to vote because ‘‘they have no 

grievance’! H. B. B. 
-_--— ——— 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEANS PEACE. 


‘Waris the game of Kings,’’ said Vol- 
taire. With equal truth we may add, 
‘‘War is the game of politicians.” 

The two great political parties of the 
United States are at present engaged in a 
disgraceful scramble for ‘*jingo’’  pre- 
eminence. Certain ambitious Republican 
politicians, led by Senators Lodge, Chand- 
ler, and Davis, having sought to make 
political capital by censorious criticism of 
the foreign policy of the Democratic ad- 
ministration, have been adroitly flanked by 
President Cleveland and Secretary Olney, 
who have induced Congress to interfere 
in a South American boundary dispute, of 
a hundred years’ standing, between British 
Guiana and its northwestern neighbor. 
The Monroe doctrine has been invoked 
and distorted to constitute a pretext, and 
the newspaper press of the country, with 
some noble exceptions, have vied with 
each other in arousing the war spirit 
latent in a peaceful, industrial community. 

But it never would do to let the Demo- 
crats stand before the country as the 
champions of a “national policy.’”’ So 
Lodge hastens to bid higher, by proposing 
to borrow one hundred million dollars for 
investment in munitions of war, at a time 
when no one wants to fight us, and when 
our revenues are falling short of current 
expenses. This enormous sum, added to 
our pensions, would make two hundred 
and fifty million dollars taxes for war 
expenses in a single year—a far larger 
sum than the cost of any European stand- 
ing army. But Senator Davis outbids 
Senator Lodge. He proposes to establish 
a protectorate of all American national- 
ities, although they have not asked and 
do not desire our protection. 

All this is an object-lesson in the need 
of woman suffrage. It proves that a 
political society of men alone cannot be 
trusted to keep the peace. There are 
only two glasses of our citizens who can 
be relied upon to vote against war, (1) the 
old soldiers, North and South, who agree 
with Gen. Sherman that ‘‘war is hell,” 
and, (2) the women, who have faced death 
in giving birth to our citizens, and who 
have spent their lives in rearing them to 
maturity. These two classes appreciate 
most keenly the value of human life, and 
the horrible brutality of wholesale mur- 
der. But alas! the veterans are dying 
fast, and women are disfranchised. A 
new generation has to learn the old lesson, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,’ by sad 
experience. 

Every class that votes, in the long run 
makes itself felt in the government. 
Women, as a class, are less belligerent 
than men, therefore we need the united 
votes of men and women to ensure inter- 
national peace. H. B. B. 


-_o- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 











The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will be held at the Woman Suffrage 
Parlors, No. 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, 
Jan, 28, at 2.30 P. M. 

Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, editor of The 
Christian Register, will lecture on ‘*The 
Greece of To-day, with Special Reference 
to the Life and Development of Women.” 
This is one of a series of four lectures on 
Greece, given by Mr. Barrows, and it is 
pronounced by those who have heard them 
all to be the most interesting and instruc- 
tive of the entire series. Will our friends 
please extend this short notice by their 
personal efforts, that as large an audience 
as the rooms can accommodate may enjoy 
Mr. Barrows’s lecture? 

Miss Alice May Hoitt, of Lynn, a very 
fine contralto, will be the soloist of the 
afternoon, 

The “mite-boxes”’ that were opened at 
the last Fortnightly yielded $158. Several 
have not yet been brought in, and it is 
desired that they shall be returned next 
Tuesday, that the account may be closed, 
and the way opened for a new venture. 
Tea will be served at the close. 

Mary A. Livermore, President. 
-_- 

Queen Louisa, of Prussia, met the 
French Emperor Napoleon at Tilsit, to 
try to save by her feminine gifts of beauty 
and graciousness, the city of Magdeburg. 
She failed, as is shown by Prof. Sloane, 
in the February Century, in an article ac- 
companied by a striking picture of ‘*The 
Incident of the Rose.’* Queen Louisa, on 
that occasion was in the position of all 
American women. She had no power, and 
therefore her ‘‘intluence’’ went for noth- 
ing. The ballot, in our country, is power, 





and power always commands respect. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Continued from Third Page.) 


Mrs. PLEASANTINE C. WILSON, of Win- 
chester, was introduced by Mrs. Liver- 
more as the mother of eleven children, a 
woman active in the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, the W. 8. A., and other useful soci- 
eties, and a women whose husband boasts 
that he converted her to suffrage. ‘This 
shows that she does not neglect her do- 
mestic duties. If she did, he would not 
boast; he would cover his mouth with his 
hand, and repent that he ever said ‘suf- 
frage’ to her.” 


Mrs. WILSON said, in part: 


Though asked to make a few remarks 
upon the question, ‘‘Does the mother need 
the ballot?” I am inclined to consider 
the matter in a two-sided manner, and 
also to show that the ballot needs the 
mothers of Massachusetts; in other words, 
the ballot needs ‘‘mothering.”’ 

The present voters, even, respect the 
desire of the mothers of families to ex- 
press their convictions upon any impor- 
tant subject regarding their children. In- 
deed men say the mothers know, because 
of their constant relation to the children 
and presence with them, better than any- 
body else, the needs and methods of meet- 
ing the needs of the children. Why, may 
I ask, do we become so intelligent in 
regard to starting properly the lives of 
our children and the best methods of their 
development? Why are we willing to meet 
all the emergencies of child life, bear any 
burdens, endure any sacrifice, that the 
child may be placed in the best circum- 
stances possible, indeed advanced and 
equipped to undertake the responsibilities 
of later years? Why, I say, are we so ad- 
mirably fitted to face this large task, to 
assume these great undertakings, if we 
are not also equally well fitted to take in 
our hand the little ballot, and deposit it 
where it will carry into real force the deep 
desires and the many offered prayers of 
the mother’s heart in behalf of her chil- 
dren? 

Let us look for a moment at the matter 
of the school ballot. We can vote for the 
man or woman as member of our school 
board who stands for those things which 
to us are most essential in the.curriculum 
of school work. We can have the man or 
woman who believes in kindergarten, 
manual training, cooking, sewing, sing- 
ing, etc., as necessary to a well-developed 
school plan; but in our suburban towns it 
is not enough that our members of the 
school committee favor all these advanced 
methods of school work. The money 
must be appropriated by vote of the town. 
Only the men are allowed to vote the 
money, and in the midst of the numerous 
calls for town improvements, the appro- 
priations often reach high figures and 
must be held with as little advance from 
year to year as possible. Electric lighting 
plants and park commissions cost thou- 
sands upon thousands, but if begun must 
be carried on, The mothers would 
come to the front and say give the needed 
money for the proper development of the 
coming man and woman, if you desire in 
the future a well conducted town, and we 
will give our vote as well for these larger 
improvements for the benefit and beauty 
of our homes and the towns; but never 
will we sacrifice the best good of our 
children by cutting down or failing to 
advance, when necessary, the school ap- 
propriation. 

Can any one imagine that ‘‘a petition to 
advance the age of consent’? would be cir- 
culating about the towns and cities of this 
good old State, if the mothers of these 
young girls could be allowed to have a 
vote in placing the Senators and Represen- 
tatives in the State House? Every woman 
would feel, for the time being, not only 
that she was responsible for the protection 
thrown around her own little girls, but 
that she must be a mother to all the little 
girls in Massachusetts, and cover from the 
possibilities of harm these tender lives by 
influence when and where she can, but by 
law always; and with that idea in mind 
would look well to the person for whom 
she was to cast her vote. 

But in no department of government 
does the strength of the individual vote, 
the ballot which the mother can take in 
her hand and cast for the protection of her 
own boy and her neighbor's boy—in no 
department does the strength of the one 
vote assert itself to a greater degree than 
in the temperance vote. Arm the mothers 
of Massachusetts with the ballot upon the 
temperance question, and do you imagine 
our boys would find licensed dens of 
wickedness, with open doors and glaring 
allurements beckoning them to come in, 
and producing, developing, cultivating, 
and, indeed, habituating them to love 
liquor and tobacco, the corner-stone in 
the foundations of our almshouses, jails, 
penitentiaries and State prisons? 

The ballot in the hand of the mother 
would extend her power so as to reach not 
only her own boy, or the boys in her own 
town, she would think of the unpro- 
tected boys in the neighboring towns and 
cities as well. The mother heart takes in 
the boys and girls beyond the walls of her 
own sacred home, and calls out for pro- 
tection for one and all, and prays that she, 
who loves as truly and more unselfishly 
than the father, may go side by side with 
him to the ballot-box, where he, with 
others of his sex, now settles the vital 
questions which relate so closely to her 
and her children. 


Wma. LLoyp GARRISON, in answering 
the question, ‘Do the husbands need the 
ballot?’’ gave a humorous burlesque of 
the remonstrant arguments against grant- 
ing the ballot to wives. After enumerat- 
ing various disasters that might result 
from husband suffrage, Mr. Garrison con- 
tinued: 

“Worse than all, acase might be imag- 
ined where, without warning, at a time 
when only thoughts of. good will and 
brotherly love pervaded the nation, a man 


| president could launch upon a startled 


people a threat of war that should con- 
vulse business, disturb values, wreck for- 
| tanes, and, more direful still, kindle in 
| hearts ordinarily gentle, fires of hate, in- 
ternational jealousies, and a spirit of 
brutal aggression that bespeaks national 
decadence. If, under a government of 
men and husbands, these things are 
probable, why is it a wonder that civiliza- 
tion stands aghast at the proposal to 
| change so radically established methods? 

“One is frequently met with the asser- 
| tion that these problems are no longer 
| unsolved. One is pointed to certain ex- 
periments in Wyoming, Colorado and the 
distant country of New Zealand, where 
| husbands seem to be voting freely, and, 
| so far, without any disaster to the com- 
munity. It is thrown in our faces that 
| the Year Book of New Zealand shows 
| that in 1895 130,792 male votes were cast 
| 
| 
| 


as against 90,290 females, but if you will 
compare the number of each sex regis- 
| tered, you will find that my contention is 
| sustained that the men 
| ferent to the privilege 
Eighty-five per cent. of the registered 
women voted to 674g per cent. of the 
registered men. But these small popula- 
tions where men have been allowed the 
franchise can hardly be called fair tests of 
the question, Agricultural and rural 
regions avoid the conditions of crowded 
centres, and it is in cities like New York 
and Philadelphia that the great dangers 
which are feared will develop if men are 
put in charge of municipal machinery. 

Other weighty and important objections 
to husbands having the ballot occur to 
me, but time forbids their mention. It is 
true I have avoided the fundamental 
argument which male suffragists use, and 
I have done so because | cannot answer 
it. Where you cannot demolish an argu- 
ment, why allude to it? It is asked why, 
if this is a government of the people, half 
of them should be denied the right of a 
voice in choosing their rulers? 
To that the sole reply 
Is promptly to deny 

That democracy is more than an exotic; 
That admitting base alloy, 
Like the vulgar hoi polloi, 


are more indif, 
than women- 


Would be worse than any government 
despotic. 
And although one may devoutly be- 


lieve this on the quiet, it is not yet politic 
to avow it. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE: Miss Olive J. Amies, 
of Tufts College, will now tell us why the 
college girl needs the ballot. She ought 
to have been called upon sooner, but I 
overlooked her; she is so small, 

Miss Amies: “I am little, but I am 
mighty’’—or I want to be, in this cause. 
There are obvious reasons why the mother, 
the teacher, the factory worker, etc., need 
the ballot. But the college girl leads a 
sheltered life in a little community. She 
wants an equal standard of morals, so that 
she can go home safely at night; and she 
wants to vote on the ‘“referendum;”’ 
otherwise there seems to be no special 
reason why she needs the ballot as a col- 
lege girl. “But she needs it because she 
is a woman—a human being; she wants 
not a woman’s right, but a human being’s 
right; because, as a child of God, she 
wants everything that will enable her to 
lead the fullest, noblest and completest 
life. She needs it for its subjective in- 
fluence. The possession of a vote would 
do as much for her as her college course. 
She would at once be differently regarded 
by her teachers, and raised in her own 
eyes. 

As the college girls are at college to 
become educated, and as many of them 
will be wives and mothers, and as women 
do express themselves through their chil- 
dren, they need everything that will make 
them better and broader-minded mothers. 

Moreover, the college girl sees undesir- 
able conditions, and she will desire to 
remove them, just as if you see a boulder 
on the track in danger of wrecking a train, 
you wish to remove it. There are evils 
which have been voted into existence and 
must be voted out. When she sees her 
responsibility, she will no longer be in- 
different. She prays the Lord’s Prayer, 
every day, and if she means ‘*Thy kingdom 
come,” she ought to wish for every 
means by which she can help it to come. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

A great audience filled floor and gallery. 
Rev. Chas. G. Ames opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

Mrs. Jut1A WARD Howe said in part: 

When I look around me on the thinned 
ranks of my contemporary fellow laborers 
in the suffrage cause, I am led to wonder 
at the slow rate of human progress in 
matters ethical. Still more do I realize 
this, or rather did I notice it, when I at- 
tended the Young People’s Suffrage Meet- 
ing last evening, and saw that a whole 
generation of youths and maidens have 
had time to be born and brought up since 
we, the veterans, first lifted up our voices 
in behalf of political justice for our sex. 
When we did so, the time for this reform 
seemed fully come. The great Civil War 
had brought out the energies of American 
women, and had taught them to work 
together on a larger basis than they had 
ever before been able to occupy. The 
need and peril of the country had put out 
of sight the petty divisions of clique and 
set. The ideal of human freedom was the 
great inspiration of the hour. When the 
word was said, 

‘*As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free! ” 

the response seemed to come from every 

heart, that to make men free was a boon 

worth dying for. 

This boon appeared for the time to 
have been secured, and we women waited 
until] the result of military action was 
confirmed by governmental decree, and the 
black man, once a chattel, was proclaimed 
a free citizen, entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of other American citi- 
zens. 

It was true that we women first saw in 





| its entirety the justice of our claim to free 
| citizenship. Throughout the war we had 
worked side by side with the defenders 
of our country’s liberties. Many of ys 
had suffered agonizing affliction in the 
| loss of near and dear relatives. A ney 
era was beginning. The spirit of freedom 
| had conquered a new domain. The Negro 
acknowledged as a man and a brother 
was to have his part in the office of self. 
government. His will was to be coined 
into the current form of a vote. He wag 
mostly illiterate, ignorant of principles of 
government, living on a low plane not far 
removed from the impulses of animal life, 
But he was summoned to come up out of 
his low estate and take possession of his 
human dignity. The ballot was the jp. 
strument of this wonderful elevation. He 
passed in to the very Palladium of our 
national rights, and we, mothers of brave 
men, co-workers with brave men, women 
of education, were kept without, and are 
kept waiting still. 

There was a whole sex, acknowledged to 
possess adequate, intelligent and superior 
morality, made subject to another gx 
possessing no absolute superiority over 
itin either regard, the diversity of gifts 
offsetting the fineness of the one against 
the force of the other. 

Having ‘once taken this view of our 
position, we were unable to rest until we 
had set it forth to the world, with such 
justification as our best thought could 
give it. 

I recall the studies which we all with 
one accord began to make in theories of 
civil right; how we explored Magna 
Charta, the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, 
and the whole philosophy of the subject. 
We came upon the arguments of Plato's 
Republic in the course of our rambles, 
and, looking intothe ancient treatise, 
found our case ably stated there. We 
used some of his arguments, and were 
told, ‘‘Why, that is what Plato says,”’ and 
we answered, ‘Yes, we found it there.” 

I should like to say a word also about 
the wonderful army of illustrious men 
that rose up out of the unseen to assist 
us. It reminded me of the time when I 
visited the pyramids, I did not go up, I 
was too old (that was twenty years ago); 
but as we approached, a whole band of 
Arabs in white robes and turbans seemed 
to rise up out of the sand at the foot of 
the pyramids. They were the men whose 
business it was to help tourists make the 
ascent and descent; and they disappeared 
again, seeming to sink into the earth, 
when their office was accomplished. 

There was Wendell Phillips, the Apollo 
of debate, the man who walked in such 
human dignity and beauty as had no 
equal. There was a younger man, whom 
I had met in my more frivolous days and 
in his more frivolous days, at Newport, 
when we both went to “thops.’’ After- 
wards what a solid champion of all liber- 
ties did he become—George William Cur- 
tis, the man who knew enough of the 
frivolous world to write the ‘Potiphar 
Papers,”’ yet the fearless reformer! There 
was lion-hearted Garrison. My heart 
rises up when I remember that solid poise, 
that deep, calm conviction, those eyes, so 
brilliant and so steadfast, which seemed 
to say, ‘‘I have waited long to see truth 
crowned and recognized, but I have seen 
it. You may have to wait long, but you, 
too, will see it.” Then there was Henry 
Ward Beecher, a rippling fountain of wit 
and humor; what a champion he was! 





ready to break a lance in any fortuitous 
cause. They saw that our cause, long 
adjourned, was really the next that claimed 
adjudication; and as such they presented 
it. When I think of this glorious array of 
witnesses, like those St. Paul saw, and 
think that we do not yet seem much 
nearer our goal, | remember the souls of 
the saints under the altar, crying out, 


“How long, O Lord, how long?’’ Have 
they and women labored in vain? Are 


their voices empty sounds, now passed 
out of men’s minds? Not an atom of that 
work is lost! It shall build up a glorious 
future. We must die, but our cause will 
not die; and we bequeath it to posterity, 
enriched by all the noble, faithful work 
that has been done for it. 


JoHN GRAHAM Brooks spoke on ‘Some 
Economie Aspects of the Woman Ques- 
tion.” He said, in part: I should be 
sorry to be interpreted as implying that 
any amount of voting by women could 
raise or equalize the wages of women or 
of men. To make clear the argument 
which has slowly converted me, [ shall 
state briefly three points. 

1. Women who used to work in the 
home are now doing the same work in 
the factory, under different conditions. 
The making of jam, soap, candles, ete., 
and one of the great primary industries, 
the making and distribution of clothing, 
all of which used to be done at home, now 
occupy millions of women outside the 
home. This disposes finally of one argu- 
ment, viz., that woman’s place is home. 
Industrial evolution is taking every bit of 
woman’s work out into the world, to be 
done jostling with men, under such dif- 
ficulties and dangers as the world’s open 
market implies; and this calls for every 
whit of protection we can afford her. 

2. In this country, in England, and even 
in Australia, a change is coming over 
politics as interpreted not by the direct 
will of the people in the Legislature, but 
by the courts. Our courts are beginning 
to take an absolutely new attitude to- 
wards women. The California courts lately 
refused to admit the constitutionality 
of special class legislation for women, 
for the bottom reason that a woman was 
no longer to be regarded as a child or a 
ward. I was in Chicago, and heard the 
Supreme Court of Illinois decide that 
special legislation could not be permitted 
for women, as for a ward or an incomplete 
citizen. This attitude on the part of the 
courts is absolutely new, but it is sure to 
reach State after State. Add to this the 
effects of the higher education, and the 








These men were not soldiers of fortune, 
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fact that women are all the time growing 
stronger. 

3. By nothing have we been more deluded 
and blinded than by the traditional inter- 
pretation of what politics means. It is really 
something almost vulgarly commonplace, 
and very simple. People are everywhere 
finding out that their single strength is 
too weak. They have to group themselves, 
and make certain regulations for protec- 
tion; and that is politics. We are finding 
out that our cities ought to be governed 
as great business corporations. Are wom- 
en less concerned than men in having clean 
streets, decent sewers, untainted milk, 
good schools, charities properly adminis- 
tered, hospitals put on a proper footing? 
Yet we cannot have to do with any of 
these things without taking part in poli- 
tics, pure and simple. 

The question can be illustrated as well 
from England.or Australia as from this 
country. I remember the contemptuous 
argument that no woman was fit to be a 
factory inspector. As the parish laws in 
England have spread, and things have 
been democratized, i. e., taken out of the 
hands of the few into those of the many, 
with the result, we hope, of making them 
strong, as it is the tendency of responsi- 
bility to do—and as women have had the 
higher education, we have found out, with 
revolutionary rapidity, that in many capac- 
ities women serve exactly as well as men, 
or even better. There are more than 800 
women now serving as poor law guardians 
in England. It is this that is converting 
Arthur Balfour and other young men of 
first-rate ability to woman suffrage—be- 
cause they see that social evolution has 
settled it. As poor law guardians, factory 
inspectors, etc., women have every day to 
be politicians, and they make superb ones. 
Or we find women doctors introducing a 
new and precious difference into the 
sanitary inspection of London—which also 
is in politics. There are thirty-two wom- 
en now engaged in it, and they cannot be 
in ita month without making and apply- 
ing rules, i. e., taking part in politics. It 
is so with all factory legislation and fac- 
tory inspection. 

Lately all the London laundries have 
been put under sanitary inspection. 
Twenty years ago, only men would have 
been employed for this work. Now it is 
seen that women are the fittest to make 
and administer these regulations. 

In Melbourne, there are vast textile in- 
dustries employing three women to one 
man. The system of fines had to be 
regulated, because great abuses had 
grown up; and when it was said that this 


ought to be done by men, everybody 
laughed. Women trained by competition 


in the open market, and by the higher 
education, are perfectly fit. 

In conclusion, women are asking in a 
perfectly natural way for a say as to what 
the regulations shall be and how ad- 
ministered, In every new occupation 
you find that the increase among men 
is 150 per cent. to 600 and even 
1,000 per cent. among women. Women 
are rushing into all the new trades, and it 
is this that has necessitated the new at- 
titude on the part of the courts. 

In our own Anglo-Saxon communities, 
we find politics depending on industrial 
conditions throughout. We had legislation 
for land-owners first, and then for busi- 
ness men, when factories came in: and 
that was a new type of politics—business 
men’s politics, or factory politics. Then, 
as capital began to combine, trade and 
labor, for exactly the same reason and 
with the same justification, began to band 
together. They came to the Parliament 
asking for representation, and were met 
with contempt, as the business men had 
been before them; but they won it, and 
are winning it in every free country in the 
world. We have had landlords’ politics, 
business men’s politics, and laborers’ 
politics; and now in America, where there 
are these vast laboring interests, are 
they going to say to the women, as others 
formerly said to the working men, ‘‘Oh, 
let us do your politics for you?’’? The 
principle has been won in this world that 
no group is competent to do the politics 
for any other group or class. Millions of 
women have been forced from their homes 
by the forces of modern competition. Are 
we going to refuse them simple justice? 
Before many years, the opposition will 
become legitimately an object of jibes and 
laughter. 

We are told it is unsafe to give suffrage 
to those who do notask it. Ideny that 
absolutely. Wagner, the head of the 
greatest university in the world, lately 
paid a high tribute to Ferdinand Lasell; 
and what was Lasell’s work? He went 
around for many years stinging the work- 
ing classes into feeling that they wanted a 
vote. It is a commonplace that the 
laborers did not want it. Mrs. Chant 
could tell you about that. 

Nothing has stirred me so much this 
past year as an incident at the time when 
that stately list of names opposed to 
woman suffrage oppeared. In an obscure 
place in the same day’s paper was printed 
the appeal of 400 garment makers in 
behalf of suffrage. The workers, by band- 
ing together, have done more to correct 
the miseries of sweating than all the 
respectable people in the country. It is 
either insanity or gross ignorance to say 
that those groups of workers do not need 
the ballot for their own interests. 

But what a golden fact it is that the 
places where men have got what they 

want are almost the only places where 
women’s wages have come up and are 
parallel with men’s! In New York, where 
I went through the garment makers’ 
strike, I said to Harry White, who led it, 
“Do your women want to vote?’ He 
answered, ‘‘Every one of them, as fast as 
they begin to think.” 

Our great pessimists, who think life is 
rotten to the core, despise suffrage and 
women. Between the text of trust in the 
people, modified by prudence, as against 
distrust of the people, qualified by fear, 
Which will you take? There is no doubt 


as to 


what brave and fair-minded men 
will answer. 

Mrs. LivERMORE: We are in the habit 
of calling Dr. Moxom our big brother, 
because he stands by us so loyally. We 
shall now have the pleasure of hearing 
from Dr. Moxom. 

Dr. Moxom: only halt 


I shall make 


| my speech, in order t leave more time 
| for Mrs. Chant; but I feel like a Columbiad 


| viction. 


loaded with 200 pounds of powder, trying 
to fire off half the charge and keep the 
other. 

I am here because of a profound con- 
Twenty years ago I believed de- 


| voutly that woman suffrage was a reform 


| against nature. 





If Providence had made 
man’s sphere much larger than woman’s, 
I thought that was on the whole credit- 
able to Providence. I had no one to bom- 
bard me with arguments, but I found all 


Do not let any one say that enthusiasm 
for woman suffrage is dying out, with a 
great audience like this staying to the end 
to hear the speeches out. I want you all 
to feel that this fight is your fight. Don’t 
let these poor miserable remonstrants be 
heard above the clear, loving, beautiful 
voices of those that are trying to have the 
kingdom of God come on earth. 

Mrs. Chant spoke at some length, and 


| delightfully, as always; but too rapidly to 


be adequately reported by anyone who 
does not write shorthand. 
Music by a male quartette and by a 


| wonderfully beautiful soprano, Miss Lynn, 


my reasons resolving themselves into prej- | 


udices. I was driven to see that the 
obstruction is not reason, 
tradition and selfishness. I have not yet 
heard in this campaign one single solid 
reason against suffrage. 

On Dee, 31, 
service. A Grand Army Post of which I 


am a member 


invited me to a service in | 


but sentiment, | 


; | trol’ 
I was called to a pathetic | 


honor of members who had died during | 


the past year. 
with old soldiers, and seventeen 
standing in front, draped with red, white 
and blue—blue for loyalty, white for 
purity, red for self-sacrifice. They repre- 
sented comrades transferred to the next 
department, for service—whatever they 
were fit for. Thirty years ago, when we 
said farewell to Old Glory and laid down 
the army blue, certain questions were set- 
tled. It is hard for intelligent men and 
women to-day to put themselves back in 
those conditions and realize what sort of 
talk was uttered in good old Boston— 
sentiments which now seem to us so inane 
that we wonder how men could have 
uttered them. The day is not thirty 
years distant when objections to woman 
suffrage will seem equally inane, when 
men will wonder how they ever could have 


chairs 


| put forth seriously such a list of reasons 


as that of the Man Suffrage Association. 
I should like to take them up to-night if 
there were time; but it would hardly be 
fair to make them seem more absurd than 
they are. There is not one of them that 
will hold water, not one out of which a 
twelve-year-old boy could not knock the 
bottom. Man and woman are to subdue 
and develop the world together, and one 
cannot do it without the other. Voting is 
a question not of mere force, but of intel- 
ligence and conscience, and whoever has 
these has not only the right but the duty 
to use them. There are conscience and 
intelligence under a bonnet as well as 
under a hat. 

Now I have made half my speech. I 
may have a chance to make the other half 
in the next campaign, for there will be 
one: I have no doubt about the future. I 
used to worry about things, but I don’t 
any more. The next thing in social evo- 
lution is sure to come, as sure as the aboli- 
tion of slavery, or the break-up of 
monarchy. So surely suffrage is passing 
from one-half of the race to the whole. 

Mrs. LIvERMORE said she was only 
kept from going over the verge of the 
other world by her great interest in wo- 
man suffrage. Mr. Brooks had demon- 
strated to her, as on a blackboard, the 
certainty of its success, and had made her 
absolutely sure. She warned her hearers 
not to be compelled to say to their grand- 
children that all they did for suffrage was 
to take part in the jubilee when it was 
granted. 

Mrs. Cuant: Mrs. Livermore intro- 

duced Dr. Moxom as our big brother; I 
was hoping she would introduce me as 
our little sister. I have been asked several 
times what business it was of mine whether 
the women in the land of the stars and 
stripes got the suffrage or not. We want 
justice not to be cooped up in one land, 
but to spread over and rule the whole 
earth. Do you know what this is in my 
hand? It is a latech-key? Twenty years 
ago a lady in London was engaging a 
governess. The governess was very clever, 
and could teach anything, but a friend 
wrote to the lady, ‘‘Do not engage her on 
any account. She will corrupt the minds 
of your daughters. She uses a latch-key! 
I use one for the most womanly of reasons 
—to save some one trouble who would 
otherwise have to sit up for me. Some 
one might say to me, ‘‘But suppose you 
should come home drunk at 3 A. M.?” 
Votes are like latch-keys; they can be 
used well or ill. One of those curiously 
half-conscienced people, the remonstrants, 
told me that she was opposed to giving 
women a vote because some women would 
use it so badly. We might as well give 
up bonnets because some women use them 
badly. The papers report that a woman 
threw her bonnet at her husband the 
other day. 

Some day their present attitude on the 
suffrage question will be regarded as a 
test of the people’s power to grasp new 
truth. Too many minds are like a little 
garden witha wall about it, and a little 
hedge of prejudices around that. 

Sunday before last I preached to a most 
pathetic congregation, to “the spirits in 
prison,” the inmates of the Woman’s Re- 
formatory at Sherborn. That is the crown- 
ing institution of Massachusetts. I say it 
from conviction and long experience. You 
have reason to be proud of it. After 
preaching to those poor women, I preached 
last Sunday on prison reform to a large 
congregation in Bangor. There for fifteen 
years a band of noble women have been 
petitioning for a woman's prison in vain. 
The money goes for the purposes of the 
men who have votes, not of the women 
who have no votes. They say women 
have all the rights they want. I have not, 
until I can extend all possible happiness 
to other women. 

Our 827 women poor law guardians in 
England are largely due to the fact that 
women can vote. 


I found the hall crowded | 





of the N. E. Conservatory, added much to 
the pleasure of what all felt to have been 
a most successful meeting. 

—-— = —— 


AN APPEAL TO OHIO WOMEN. 


TOLEDO, O., JAN. 13, 1896. 
To the 
A bill of revision for municipal govern- 

ment, popularly called a ‘‘Board of Con- 

is being agitated for cities of the 
second and third class in the State 
of Ohio, which include Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Columbus and Dayton. The 
contents of this bill have not been made 
public, but it contemplates abolishing the 
various departments of municipal govern- 
ment as they now exist, and placing all 
under the supervision of the Board of Con- 
trol appointed by the mayor, he to hold 
his office during a period of four years. 

It is understood that this bill will be 

rushed through the Legislature and prob- 

ably passed without being properly sub- 
mitted to the people. 

If the ‘reform schemes’ hinted at 
assume tangible shape, the proposition 
which is soon to confront the voter will 
be this: “Shall the representative prin- 
ciple of our City Government be abolished 
and an autocracy substituted in its place? 

As this will affect the election of the 
Board of Education, virtually disfranchis- 
ing women in the cities mentioned, the 
co-operation of all Ohio women is earnestly 
desired to defeat the passage of so in- 
famous a measure. See or communicate 
with your member of the Legislature and 
obtain his pledge that the bill shall re- 
ceive due consideration before it is voted 
upon. Present this matter to every so- 
ciety in your locality. Write letters; 
bring every honorable influence to bear 
for just legislation and open discussion. 

This means much to the women, both as 
relates to the school question and to 
taxation. ELLEN SULLEY Fray, 

Ch. Com. Ninth Dist. W. 8S. A. 


Women of Ohio: 


first, 


-_-- 


LETTER FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 

Mrs. Livermore has written her hearty 
approval of Mrs. Diaz’s new book on “The 
Religious Training of Children’ 

MELROSE, JAN. 12, 1896. 

My Dear Mrs. Diaz: Ihave derived so 
much pleasure and profit from your book, 
“The Religious Training of Children,’ 
that I am impelled to tell you of it. It 
seems to me the best book published on 
the subject. It is far ahead of the most 
enlightened and developed parents, as a 
whole, and also of the Sunday school 
teacher everywhere. And yet it is very 
plain and simple, after one has unlearned 
most of the religious instruction given in 
one’s childhood. 

| hope this book will have an extensive 
circulation, for reforms do not move now- 
adays “like a sick man in his sleep, three 
paces and then faltering,’ but they go 
per saltum, by a leap, and the goal is 
reached. A large circulation of your 
book will greatly help, not only children 
to a comprehension of the principles of 


religious truth, but their parents and 
instructors. Yours truly, 
MARY A, LIVERMORE. 
-_-—-_ 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women held its an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 18, in the Claflin 
room of Boston University. Mrs. Herbert 
C. Clapp presided. Mrs. Auna G. Dodge, 
the secretary, reported that the year had 
been full of opportunity for work. The 
sum of $1,000, from the estate of Anna 
Snowden Oliver, has been added to the 


| had been long a sufferer, 


| great shock to his 





life membership fund, and when it amounts | 


to $2,000, a scholarship will be established. 


The society now numbers twenty-two life | 


members, and 308 annual members. 

Mrs. William Rutan, chairman of the 
beneficiary committee, said: 

The girls who come to the attention of 
enthusiasm that animated the noble women 


of the past. The question is often asked, 
What right has a girl to start upon an ex- 


: { | of married women has 
this committee glow with the same earnest | 


pensive college career without assured | 


means of support? 
planation. A _ girl must prove herself 
worthy before the society gives help. 
They who receive the loan are so deter- 
mined to succeed that their scholarship is 
invariably‘shigh. Loans are not to increase 
the comforts of life, but to maintain exist- 
ence. Applicants frequently live in the 
humblest way, cooking their own meals: 
teaching night schools; copying; working 
in restaurants and stores; or in a dozen 
ways that a determined girl can find. In 
the past year, fourteen girls in the depart- 
ments of medicine and liberal arts have 


| applied for loans ranging from $25 to $100. 
| The growing appreciation that the girls 
| feel for 


the society is most gratifying. 


Pluck is the only ex- | 
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Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





The debt to them is one of honor. That 
no interest is charged is an expression of 
God-speed from women ahead of them in 
the race. 

Mrs. Anna Von Rydingsvard reported 
for the correspondence committee, which 
dealt interestingly with the advance of 
woman. Hartford Theological Seminary 
graduated a woman who made the sixty- 
first anniversary memorable by her ora- 
tion. The University of California reports 
a preponderance of women students; eight 
women are pursuing post-graduate studies 
at Cornell, and the trustees have decided 
to enlarge the dormitories. 

The treasurer's report showed receipts 
$8,302 and balance $59. 

The following officers 
President, Mrs. Herbert C. 
presidents, Mrs. Arabella Howe, Mrs. 
Alden Speare, Mrs. Alfred Hemenway, 
Mrs. Selma Lootz, Mrs. W. E. Huntington; 
secretary, Mrs. Henry Dodge; treasurer, 
Mrs. Oliver Crane, and a board of directors. 


were elected: 
Clapp; vice- 


-_-- — 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ABRAHAM WINTON LOZIER, 
NEW York, JAN. 22, 1896. 
Dr. Abraham Winton Lozier, the only 

child of the late distinguished physician, 

Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, died on Tuesday, 

Jan, 14. He had been ill for some weeks 

with a disease of the heart, from which he 

but had rallied 

a little, so that at the last his death was a 

family and friends. 

Dr. Lozier had been twice married. His 

first wife, Dr. Charlotte Irene Denman, 

achieved a brilliant reputation as a physi- 

cian before her early death in 1870. A 

few years later Dr. Lozier married Miss 

Jennie de la Montaignier Hall, who has 

been three times elected president of 

Sorosis, a woman of ability and accom- 

plishments and a great favorite in society. 

Three children survive’ their father, 

Robert, Jessie, and Arthur. The daugh- 

ter, Miss Jessie, was to have been married 

to Mr. S. Henry Payne, Wednesday 

evening in St. Andrew’s Church, and a 

large number of invitations to the wed- 

ding had been sent out, when this sad 
event of her father’s death changed re- 
joicing into mourning. ‘The marriage 
took place a few hours earlier than the 
one originally fixed, without any display; 

a sad little band gathered about bride and 

bridegroom in sable garments, instead of 

the crowd and rejoicing that was expected. 

The funeral took place in the same chureh 

on Friday. 

Dr. Lozier was a man of remarkably 
fine presence, handsome face, and dignified 
carriage, apparently still in the prime of 
life. He was of versatile talents, a witty 
conversationist, a well-read man, always a 
most courteous gentleman, and the sin- 
cerest regret has been expressed by his 
many friends at his unexpected death. He 
was a member of our city Woman Suffrage 
League, a staunch advocate of temperance, 
and a firm suppoaster of the church. 

LIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


Dr. 


-_-- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Godey’s Magazine for February appears 
in a beautiful and original cover by F. C. 
tansom—a quaint Japanesque conception 
for St. Valentine’s Day. Under the head 
of “Talks by Successful Women”’ appears 
an interview with Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, 
who has accomplished so much for women 
in New York and elsewhere. 


In England, a new law for the protection 
just gone into 
effect. It provides that a wife, leaving her 
husband for sufficient cause, may apply 
for alimony. Among the first applicants 
under the law was a husband who wanted 
relief from a dissipated wife. The judge 
informed him that the law didn’t work 
that way, but was for women only. 


Dr. Mary P. Eddy, of Beirut, has had 
remarkable success as a physician in the 
Lebanon district of Syria, and told to 
members of The Congregationalist’s Ori- 
ental party last spring some thrilling ac- 
counts of her experiences in the moun- 
tains. In a letter to the Presbyterian, 
she says that Turkish troops now occupy 
all the chief points in Syria, and in many 
places the inhabitants are panic-stricken. 
Travel is impossible, as the animals on 





the road are immediately impressed into 
carrying ammunition and government 
supplies. Plans for visiting the country 
districts of Palestine and Syria must evi- 
dently be postponed till present troubles 
are ended.—Boston Congregationalist. 

Shakespeare’s ‘“Tempest’’ will be given 
by the Boston Association of Smith Col- 
lege Alumne, Feb. 6, at 2.30 P. M., at the 
Bijou Theatre, Boston, for the benefit of 
the library fund of the college, under the 
direction of Mrs. Emma Sheridan Frye, 
with a list of well-known patronesses. 
The **Tempest’’ has not been presented in 
Boston since 1856. 

Even slow-going England is likely to 
outstrip Harvard in granting degrees to 
There is a movement at Oxford 


women. 
to confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
upon them. More that 140 resident 
M. A.’s of the University, says the Lon- 


don News, have declared themselves de- 
sirous of seeing some scheme proposed 
for conferring the degree on duly qualified 
women, and during the past term a com- 
mittee has been hearing evidence of 
several ladies interested in women’s 
education. Most of them warmly sup- 
ported the proposed measure.—N. Y. 
World. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS iit 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH... 





Proprietor and Manager. 
Monday, January 27—TWO WEEKS ONLY, 
From the Gaiety Theatre, London, 
In the big and brilliant 
70 People. The London Cast Complete. 


T H E George Edwardes’ Burlesque Co. 
entertainment, 
Evenings punctually at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mats. at 2. 





Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Monday, 


Il Trovatore. 


Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 35c., Orch., soc. 
Matinee Prices 25c. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7 AND 1 P. [. 


Jan. 27, 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON. ceceeeeeeees -- Manager 





Commencing Jan. 27, 


Shadows of a Great City. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Saturday at 2. 


GLOVES. 


At Christmas are 
iy always acceptable. 
——aAnd if Purchased at —— 


Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Will be correct in color and 
style, and reasonable in price 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
*rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SHaw, Arice STtoneE BLACKWELL, ana 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 











a 











Manuscript STANDS a good 
Your chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 


Jackson, Mich. 
OPIUM =: 





hine Habit Cured in 10 


py RT TL cured. 
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THE PRESENT. 





BY WILLIAM P. MACKENZIE. 





The doors of my future and past 
Have irremovable bars; 
I fought as they prisoned me fast, 
These doors of my future and past; 
But in the still present, at last, 
IT am calm, beholding the stars, 
Though doors of my future and past 
Have irremovable bars. 


The future and past are man’s, 
The present belongeth to God; 
Man visions, and fears for his plans 
(The future and past are man’s), 

Regrets, and his failure bans, 
Till peace is a path untrod; 

The future and past are man’s, 
The present belongeth to God. 








ial 


THE OLD WAY WITH THE NEW WOMAN. 


BY G. D. G. 


She is beautiful, stately and tall, 
With reposeful and elegant airs ; 

You may not believe it, but yet, all the same, 
She’s the girl that I kissed on the stairs. 


She's college-bred, witty and wise, 
And a red-sealed diploma she bears; 
But that didn’t count when we sat, at the 
dance, 
In the twilight that shrouded the stairs. 


fhe is studying Latin and Law: 
She is tracking old crimes to their lairs,— 
Which is all very well while she doesn’t 
forget 
Who kissed her, last night, on the stairs. 


She’s a woman that’s newer than new: 
She everything ventures and dares; 

She’d preside at a club in a bicycle suit, 
And she'd sit out a dance on the stairs! 


Do you think I’m afraid? Nota whit! 
I sha’n’t kick at the costume she wears— 
I have coaxed her to try orange blossoms 
and white,— 


And she promised — last night on the 





Stairs! —Puck. 
-_-- —_—_—_— 
SYMPATHY. 
BY JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 





In sorrow once there came to me 

Two friends to proffer sympathy. 

One pressed warm, dewy lips on mine, 
And quoted from the Word Divine; 
Wiped the hot teardrops from my eye, 
And gave my sore heart sigh for sigh; 
Told me of pain he had outgrown— 
Pain that was equal to my own, 

And left me with a tender touch 

That should have comforted me much. 
But still my sorrow was no less 

For all his loving graciousness. 

The other only pressed my hand; 
Within his eyes the tears did stand. 
He said no word, but laid a rare 
Bunch of sweet flowers beside my chair; 
And closely held my hand the while 
He cheered my sad gloom with his smile. 
And ere he went he sang a song 

That I had known and loved for long. 
And then he ¢lasped my hand again 
With the same look that shares a pain. 
So when he went I laid my head 
Down, and was glad and comforted. 
What was the difference, can you tell? 
I loved my friends, alike and well: 

I loved them both alike, and vet 

The one’s warm kiss I could forget, 
The other’s hand-clasp I could feel 
For hours through all my being steal. 
Each shared my sorrow, yet to me 
One brought but love, one sympathy. 


_— sea 


THE BLUE DOOR. 

“It is a little perplexing at times,’’ said 
the Rev. Milo Milner. ‘Five houses ex- 
actly alike, in five little gardens of pre- 
cisely the same size, with five umbrella- 
shaped apple-trees in front.” 

“Yaas,"’ said Deacon Philpott. “Old 
Squire Simpson, he built ’em. Said he 
didn’t want to be accused of no partiality. 
I remember,” with a chuckle, ‘‘how John 
Vassar went into Number Five when he 
was a-courting Lois Spring, that lived at 
Number Four, and scared old Ma’am Me- 
Micken half outen her wits, coming up 
behind her when she was a-makin’ fritters 
and kissing her. And Mr. Belt’s grocer’s 
bill was left at Mrs. Hedgey’s, and—”’ 

‘Very natural misapprehensions,”’ said 
Mr. Milner. ‘We are all liable to make 
mistakes.”’ 

“That’s as true as gospel,’ said the 
deacon. ‘‘Now you talk about mistakes, 
I remember—”’ 

“And I,”’ precipitately interrupted Mr. 
Milner, who had a wholesome horror of 
his deacon’s interminable stories, ‘have 
been mercifully preserved from any awk- 
ward misunderstandings by the fact that 
the door of the domicile where I reside is 
providentially painted blue.” 

‘“Blue’s a proper pretty color,’ said 
Deacon Philpott. ‘Speaking about blue, 
my daughter Arethusa, down in Floridy—” 

“Pray excuse me,” said the pastor, 
glancing at his turnip-shaped silver watch, 
“but I have barely time to keep my 
appointment with Brother Klingenburg. 
Really, I had no idea how late it was.” 
And he hurried away. 

Mr. Milner boarded at No. 3 Simpson 
Terrace, with Mrs. Chipley and her daugh- 
ters, Maud and Marian, who fet it a great 
distinction to be of any service, however 
slight, to the pastor. 


” 





Maud gathered fresh flowers for the 
study table; Marian sat up late nights to 
iron and mend table linen, so that he 
might have a clean napkin every day, 
and to darn his stockings, so that you 
could not tell the mended places from the 
whole; and the little widow herself ex- 
hausted every culinary resource to humor 
his dyspepsia, and to contrive dainty 
dishes out of the least possible foundation. 

To these three simple women the Rev. 
Milo Milner was like an embodied saint. 

“And now that Mr. Milner is safely 
gone for the day,” said Mrs. Chipley, 
‘twe'll clean the sitting-room and white- 
wash the walls. Run to Dixey’s, Maud, 
for a lump of unslaked lime, and—oh, by 
the way, bring some corn meal, dear, 
We'll have hasty pudding for dinner, and 
eat at the kitchen table. Hasty pudding 
and milk will do for us women,” 

“Of course it will, mamma,” said Maud. 

“T just like pudding and milk!” cried 
Marian, jumping gleefully up and down. 
‘*And although Mr. Milner is such a dear, 
yet itis a sort of relief to have him gone 
once in a while, so that we can clean 
house, and eat hasty pudding. And, oh, 
Maud!” she whispered to her wsthetic 
elder sister, as Mrs. Chipley bustled out to 
hang the big kettle over the fire, ‘I’ve 
such an idea! If you'll only get a little 
grass-green paint, ready mixed, when you 
are at Dixey’s, and a_ medium - sized 
brush!” 

“Green paint, Marian? What for?” 

‘Hush, don’t let mamma hear! I’m so 
tired of hearing this called the house with 
the blue door!’ 

Maud obeyed. Although the elder in 
years, she had long been accustomed to be 
domineered over by pretty, positive Marian. 

‘But it is the strangest thing, Marian!”’ 
she said, as, fifteen or twenty minutes 
later, she handed over a mysterious tin can 
and an oblong paper parcel to her sister. 
“Joe Dean is out painting his door blue!’ 

‘Tastes differ,’’ said Marian, shrugging 
her shoulders, now invested in a preter- 
naturally shabby old calico gown, suitable 
only to the extremest exigencies of house- 
cleaning. ‘Blue is a lovely color, but as 
applied to a house door I am heartily sick 
of it. Joe Dean has no more taste than a 
Newfoundland dog.” 

“The Deans are expecting city company 
to lunch,” said Maud. ‘They sent to 
borrow the butterfly china plates this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Chipley came in at that moment, 
also clad in what Marian called her 
“scrubbing regimentals,”’ and wearing an 
old olive-silk handkerchief tied around 
her still bright and glossy hair, and the 
three set themselves determinedly to 
work. 

The Reverend Milo Milner, on reaching 
the railway station, received a telegram 
that his friend, Professor Klingenburg, 
could not meet him that day. 

‘*Very good,” said Mr. Milner, ‘‘T’ll just 
step back home and get a mouthful of 
lunch, and then I'll go to look over those 
ancient manuscripts with Dr. Hodges.”’ 

Mr. Milner tucked his umbrella under 
his arm, tipped his black, wide-brimmed 
hat over his eyes, and set off on a swift, 
swinging stride back to Simpson Terrace. 

The blue door stood wide open. He 
walked in without ceremony. 

‘Fresh paint!” he said to himself, elevat- 
ing his thin nostrils. “If there’s any- 
thing on the face of the earth I detest, it 
is fresh paint. And I’ve got it all over 
the skirts of my best coat, too! Where is 
Mrs. Chipley? What has become of the 
girls? Nobody ever seems to be in the 
way when they’re wanted. But, fortu- 
nately, here’s lunch ready spread. Cold 
roast grouse, with currant jelly, chicken 
salad, pickled oysters—really, now, this 
is something quite beyond the ordinary 
run of our bills of fare!”’ 

The pastor sat down and ate with an 
excellent appetite. He made a yawning 
hole in the chicken salad mound; he 
picked the bones of a crisp, brown grouse 
with genuine satisfaction; he buttered a 
flaky biscuit, and added to its flavor by 
several spoonfuls of amber quince pre- 
serve. 

‘All the same,”’ said he to himself, as 
he wiped his mouth with a damask nap- 
kin and rose from his chair, with another 
glance at the vegetable-shaped watch, 
“this sort of thing is quite beyond Mrs. 
Chipley’s means. I thought she had bet- 
ter sense. I must really speak to her 
about it. In the meantime I must make 
good speed if I expect to have much 
time at Hodges.” 

Away he trudged, much comforted and 
sustained as regarded his inner man. 
Joe!’ shrieked Miss Francesca 
Dean, coming into the room a few min- 
utes later, ‘‘what have you done? Eaten 
up all the company lunch! Oh, you 
greedy—”’ 

“I'll be blamed if I have,’ 
from an upper room, where he was trans- 
forming himself from an amateur journey- 
man painter to a modern tennis player. 
‘What are you talking about?” 
has eaten his fill!’’ cried 

“Just look at the table!”’ 
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“Joe, 


shouted Joe, 


“Some ene 
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“Then it’s some tramp sneaked in 
through the door that I left open to dry 
the paint,’ bawled Joe, smiting his leg. 

While the Dean family were endeavor- 
ing to repair damages, house cleaning 
went swimmingly on at the Chipley domi- 
cile, the girls and their mother scarcely 
taking time to sit down and eat their 
hasty pudding, which had got badly 
scorched through Maud’s over-devotion 
to putting up the chintz window curtains 
in the pastor’s study. 

But, hasten as they would, the newly 
whitewashed walls were scarcely dry and 
the furniture not yet rearranged when 
dusk descended on the scene, and Rev. 
Milo Milner came in. 

“Oh, take care, Mr. Milner!*’ exclaimed 
Maud, ‘‘the door—the paint is fresh.”’ 

Mr. Milner solemnly advanced into the 
area of lamplight, and twisting himself 
around to get at the skirts of his coat, 
eyed them disconsolately. 

‘*More paint,”’ said he. ‘Blue paint!” 

“No,” said Marian. ‘Green.”’ 

The two colors were much alike by 
lamplight. The green might be mistaken 
for a lively blue, the blue for a dull green. 

“Blue,” said the pastor firmly. ‘Do 
you think I haven't the use of my eyes?” 


“Green,”’ persisted Marian. “I know, 
because I put it on myself.” 
“It is not well,’ said the Rev. Milo, 


‘“‘for the young to be too positive.” 

“But truth is truth,’’ said Maud, 

“And while I’m about it,’’ said Mr. 
Milner, now thoroughly exasperated, ‘I 
deem it my duty to remonstrate with you 
concerning the extravagant and unwar- 
rantable style of diet in which you in- 
dulge during my absence.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said 
Mrs. Chipley, feebly catching her breath. 

“Hasty pudding and milk can’t be 
called extravagance,”’ hazarded Maud. 

“Scorched, at that,’ murmured Marian. 

‘*Roast grouse and currant jelly,’’ said 
the pastor. ‘‘Chicken salad and sponge 
cake. And—here again I trust to the evi- 
dence of my eyesight—all set out on your 
old butterfly pattern china. I know, be- 
cause I ate of it myself.” 

**You—you got into the wrong house!” 
gasped Maud. 

“Tt was the house with the blue door,”’ 
serenely replied Mr. Milner, as if this were 
an incontrovertible argument. 

Marian clasped her hands hysterically. 

‘“Mamma!’’ she cried—‘tMaud! Mr. 
Milner was the tramp who ate up Miss 
Dean’s company lunch! That was just 
what Francesca Dean told me they had 
got ready. And on our butterfly china, 
too!” 

“It was the house with the blue door!” 
stubbornly repeated Mr. Milner. 

“But Joe Dean painted their door blue 
to-day,’ cried Marian, ‘and I painted 
ours green.”’ 

The pastor sank limply into a chair. 

“Then,” said he, “I’ve got green and 
blue paint both on the skirts of my coat, 
and [I have made a dreadful blunder 
into the bargain. And I must go at once 
and apologize to the Dean family; but 
not until you, my kind friends, have for- 
given me.” 

‘But really,’ 
“hasty pudding isn’t an extravagance. 

Mrs. Chipley and Maud hastened to 
deprecate the pastor’s humility, and he 
went sadly to make his peace with Miss 
Francesca Dean. 

“It is kind o’ queer,” said Deacon Phil- 
pott, talking the matter over some few 
days afterward, ‘*The dominie, he plumb 
admits that he’s sort o’ absent-minded, 
and needs a wife to keep him straight: 
and I'll bet even on pretty Miss Maud and 
Francesca Dean.”’ 

The deacon, however, was wrong for 
once in his life. Pastor Milner did get 
married, but it was neither to blue-eyed 
Francesca nor dark-orbed Maud. Like a 
sensible man, he proposed to the Widow 
Chipley herself, and was accepted. 

“But, if Mrs. Milner does not object,” 
he said with due courtesy, ‘I should like 
to have the front door painted blue once 
more.’’—Saturday Night. 


: 


said mischievous Marian, 
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NOTES FROM FRANCE. 


A curious election, in which women 
alone took part, has just been held in 
Brouzetles-Alais (Gard). Every year two 
bakers have been chosen to bake the 
bread for the town, Some disputes hav- 
ing arisen, the mayor decided that the 
town bakers for the year 1896 should be 
elected by ballot, and that only the per- 
sons chiefly interested, i. ¢., the house- 
keepers, should vote. The mayor pre- 
sided over the election, which, the French 
papers say, was conducted with great 
quietness and decorum. 

A Paris correspondent writes to Har- 
per’s Bazar: 

Paris is a perpetual surprise to me by 
its breadth, for when you talk of being in 
the movement intellectually, there are a 
dozen movements, and sometimes only by 
crossing the river one feels as though 
she were in an entirely new world. A 
breezy and inspiring atmosphere, like the 











breath of another planet, I always find 


when I go over to the Latin Quarter, to. 


the heart of the Latin Quarter, and even 
beyond it, to see Madame Marya Cheliga- 
Loewy. Madame Cheliga-Loewy is a 
Polish woman who lives in Paris with her 
artist husband, and is one of the most dis- 
tinguished, brilliant and charming of all 
the women in view here. She has written 
several books, constantly writes literary 
and dramatic criticisms for certain of the 
French papers, and is enlisted heart and 
soul in what is called the ‘feminist move- 
ment,’ the woman’s movement, in France. 

For this she does perhaps as much as 
any one, since she is refined and sympa- 
thetic, and knows how to hold large ideas 
without losing any of that feminine charm 
that is so jealously guarded by the French 
in woman. It’s odd that the feminist 
movement in France, what there is of it, 
is very largely intellectual—that is, instead 
of coming from oppressed woman crying 
for her rights, it comes very largely from 
men, intellectually strongly influenced by 
Ibsen and other modern writers, who feel 
in consequence that the old formulas for 
women are out of date. 

When one thinks of the laws in France, 
it seems strange that any of the women 
should wait one day before insisting on 
certain economic rights, at least. Fancy 
that a woman does not legally own her 
own clothes, and has no right to her own 
earnings. She can pawn her last garment 
for bread for her children, only to have 
her husband take the money and spend it 
for drink, with no redress from the law. 
We all know, however, that our laws are 
principally created by social pressure, no 
matter what the statutes are, and as a 
matter of fact it is extremely rare, almost 
unheard of, for a husband to take away 
his wife’s clothes, or to spend her earn- 
ings for drink, and women here don’t 
seem to trouble themselves on the whole 
about their legal status. What progress 
they make is a slow, gradual growth to- 
wards larger ideas and a generally wider 
and broader point of view, which in the 
end will tell. 

The feminists have now a little group 
to represent them in the Chamber of 
Deputies, a group who have promised to 
interpellate the ministry on any question 
pertaining to women; they put in a wedge 
here, a blow there; they gain little by lit- 
tle each year. They have a few strong 
writers on their side, men like Jules Bois 
and Léopold Lacour, in the Figaro and 
Gil Blas, who take up the cudgels for 
women, intellectually, whenever they are 
attacked, as in the case of Strindberg’s 
famous assault a little while ago, through 
the Paris papers; but to say that there is 
a strong, organized and homogeneous 
woman’s movement in France at present 
would be to exaggerate, in spite of all 
that has been done towards it by such 
women as Maria Deraismes, Maria Martin, 
Potonie Pierre, Madame Schmall and 
others. 

-_“- - 


THE IMPENDING CALAMITY. 





[Paper read by Miss Mabel E. Adams at 
the 27th Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Womfhn Suffrage Association, Jan. 14, 
1896. ] 

Great fear is expressed in certain quar- 
ters as to the effect which the enfranchise- 
ment of women would have upon our 
home. ‘*‘Women,” it is said, ‘‘are the 
mothers and the natural homekeepers of 
the race. If they leave their homes to 
mingle in public affairs, to attend cau- 
cuses and elections, the homes and the 
children must surely suffer. Further- 
more,’ it is said, ‘the exercise of the 
franchise will surely lead to the holding 
of office, and if wives and mothers accept 
office and leave home to perform the 
duties attendant thereon, the homes will 
gotoruin. The men must earn the bread 
for the family; they cannot stay at home 
with the children, and if the men cannot, 
and the women do not, what is to become 
of home and children?” 

There is a good deal in this—a good deal 
that is sensible, and a good deal that is 
unthinking. 

We all know that the homes are the bul- 
warks of the country, that the happiness 
and the prosperity of a nation are meas- 
ured by the happiness and the prosperity 
of its homes. Those who believe in equal 
political rights for men and women have 
no wish to deny these very evident truths. 

Holland, you know, is reclaimed from 
the sea by dikes and seawalls. The anti- 
suffrage literature of the day represents 
our own country as a second Holland, 
protected from the savagery of the past 
and the anarchy of the future by dikes 
made of happy homes. According to this 
same anti-suffrage literature, the dikes a 
little while ago were in danger! The 
equal suffragists had made a hole in them— 
a very little hole, to be sure, but yet large 
enough to admit the beginning of the 
flood. The people, unconscious of their 
peril, passed by unheeding, but the Man 
Suffrage Association saw the danger, and, 
like the brave little Dutch boy of long ago, 
rushed to put a finger into the hole, and 
with straining muscle kept back the flood 
until help came and the danger was for a 
time averted. Very brave and laudable, 
no doubt, only the finger was put into the 
wrong hole! 

There are fissures and apertures in the 
dikes, and wide ones, too. Men’s evil 
passions and greed have made some, and 
unjust legislation has made others; but 
the danger from the mythical leak which 
the Man Suffrage Association discovered 


is very slight. The character of the ma- 





terial of the dikes has changed, that is all, 
The homes are being built of newer, 
tougher material, a material which by and 
by will fill up the cracks and fissures 
which now so woefully need filling. 

Let us look at these homes, and the 
material whereof they are made. 

There is no doubt that the place for the 
mother of young children is at home. The 
poor mother must, and the rich mother 
ought to stay at home the greater part of 
the time; and if nearly every woman in 
the community were the young mother of 
a growing family, it would be quite true 
that women could not hold office without 
injury to the homes of the land. It would 
not be equally true that they could not 
vote without the same resulting injury; 
but of that, later. ° 

I have not the statistics which will show 
the composition of the homes of the 
country, but it seems fair to talk to a Bos- 
ton audience of examples taken at random 
from the immediate neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. 

For instance, on a certain stretch of 
street in the suburbs, there are twenty- 
six families, representing four nationali- 
ties. Now, in these twenty-six families 
there are, besides men and children, forty- 
five women, all over twenty-one. Of these 
forty-five women, six are the mothers of 
young families, Of the remaining thirty- 
nine, twenty-two do more or less house- 
hold work and command a certain amount 
of leisure, and seventeen earn their own 
living, in most cases contributing to the 
support of others. 

Another instance is furnished by a 
school in a neighboring city. The teach- 
ers, all women, represent ten families. In 
these ten families, besides men and chil- 
dren, are twenty-seven women over twenty- 
one years of age. As it happens, not one 
of these women is the mother of young 


children, although ten of them are 
mothers. Twenty-one of these women 


earn their own living, eleven of them con- 
tributing to the support of others. 

To take another instance, a circle of 
intimate acquaintances, what is usually 
called a ‘set’? in a Massachusetts city. 
The set I have in mind includes four- 
teen families. It would be known as a 
“young set.’’ In these fourteen families 
there are twenty-four women. Five are 
the mothers of young families, seven have 
a good deal of leisure, and twelve earn 
their own living. 

I have mentioned fifty families, none of 
them rich, some of them poor, the ma- 
jority well-to-do. In these fifty families 
are ninety-four women, and of these 
ninety-four women there are eleven who 
would be neglecting children if they were 
to accept any elective office. I fancy that 
out of any ninety-four men taken at 
random from various occupations, there 
would certainly be as many as eleven who 
from the nature of their work would find 
it impossible to hold office. 

The fifty homes I have considered are 
all respectable, happy ones. They have 
nearly all trained up young men who are 
valuable citizens, and young women who 
are either married and now at the head of 
other homes, or are self-supporting mem- 
bers of those homes which are under con- 


Rheu- 


matism with its dreadful pains and aches, 
is a disease of the blood. Lactic acid 
accumulates in the vital fluid and settles 
in the joints, to the intense agony of the 
sufferer. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes 
this acid, restores the rich healthy quality 


matism 


of the blood, and thus drives out and 
prevents rheumatism. Hundreds of testi- 
monials tell of crutches thrown away, 
lame backs, arms and legs cured, by 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for ¢°. 
Prepared only by C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


totake, mild, effec- 
Hood’s Pills tive. “Au’ druggists. soc. 


Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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sideration. It would seem that such 
homes are indeed strong dikes against the 
floods of anarchy and civil strife that must 
needs threaten nations in this century; but 
they bear little resemblance to the homes 
which the alarmists would have us be- 
lieve exist in such numbers, homes which 
would collapse like a house of cards if a 
breath from the polls where women were 
voting should reach them. 

Suppose one or two of the fifty self-sup- 
porting women of our fifty families were 
to be elected to some office. How much 
difference do you suppose it would make 
in the family life? They go out at eight 
o'clock in the morning and they come 
back at six at night now. They work in 
offices and stores, or teach in schools, side 
by side with men; and if one or two of 
them were to go to the State-House, 
city hall or court-house during those 
hours, does any one in his senses really 
think their homes would be the worse for 
it? 

Or suppose one or two of the thirty- 
three women who stay at home, but are 
not the mothers of young children, should 
be elected to office or drawn for the jury? 
Every one of them manages to take two or 
three weeks in the summer for pleasure. 
Most of them have church or social duties 
which take them from their homes more 
or less. 
days in shopping. Does our alarmist 
really think that the moment the object of 
absence was connected with public duty, 
that moment would be the time in the 
world’s history when domestic chaos 
would reign? 

It was granted in the first place that the 
mothers of young families would be untit 
for public duties. They could not accept 
office, or sit on juries, or attend caucuses, 
and as most mothers are good mothers, 
they would not want to. The widely 
prevalent notion that good women could 
not even get time to vote is rather absurd. 
Every one of the eleven young mothers in 
our fifty families has some one upon whom 
she could call to take care of her children 
during an hour’s absence—a mother, sis- 
ter, neighbor or servant. The other eighty- 
three women could find the same time to 
vote that any eighty-three men could. 

The trouble is just here: The word 
“home” seems to call up to the average 
unthinking mind a picture of a young 
mother and five or six children, ranging 
from the baby to the twelve-year-old, 
sitting in front of an open fire, waiting 
for the young father to come home from 
business or work and kiss them. Now I 
grant you that this is an ideal picture of 
domestic happiness, and that the mother 
of such a family would have no time to 
“fool around headquarters’’ every night 
of the campaign in order to be known as 
a worker, and really I think the father of 
such a family might do better, too. But, 
in the name of common sense, is_ that 
family never to grow up? If the mother 
was thirty-five when her youngest child 
was one, eighteen years from that time, 
when the child is at work or in college, 
she will be only fifty-three, with ten or 
fifteen years of active, useful life before her. 
Some of the grown-up daughters will be 
married, and some of them earning their 
own living, and the mother might very 
properly turn her attention to public in- 
terests. And it is not the exceptional 
mother or the exceptional family which 
grows older; every mother and every 
family grow older. We know it, to our 
sorrow. 

“But some women,”’ it is said, “don’t 
want to vote or hold oftice, whether they 
have time for it or not.’’ It is too bad 
about those women. We hear a great 
deal about them. They seem to fear that 
if equal suffrage should be granted they 
will be dragged relentlessly from their 
homes, and forced, in spite of all tears 
and entreaties, to the polls and into office. 
(Parenthetically let it be observed that if 
those women only understood the ‘‘hus- 
tling’’ and the expense attendant upon the 
election of the most willing candidate, 
they would realize that their own danger 
is not exactly imminent.) However, some 
provision must be made for them, and 
here it is: 

You all know the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company here in Boston, 
don’t you? Do you know that member- 
ship carries immunity from jury duty 
With it? Men who find it difficult to 
leave their business to perform jury duty 
go into the organization on purpose to 
escape it. Here is a solution for the un- 
willing women’s problem Let them 
form an Ancient and Honorable Company, 
or, if they do not like the word Ancient, 
call it Juvenile and Honorable; gét a 
charter, and then get legislation which 
shall secure to them the immunities they 
desire. It need not be an Artillery Com- 
pany, although really there are women 
who could pull cannon quite as effectively 
as could some of the present Ancients. 

It is a rather remarkable fact that the 
women and the men who make the strong- 
est fight against the suffrage, the women 
and the men who most loudly express 
anxiety lest women be burdened with the 


Every one of them spends long’ 





ballot and forced out of the guarded home 
circle, belong to the class in which women 
to themselves the most 

rich woman takes 


secured 


The 


have 


freedom. her 


daughters and goes away from her hus- | 


band for two, three, 
she goes to the seaside, the mountains, 
Europe, Asia and Africa. The rich 
mother leaves her children to governess 
and nurses, and spends a large part of her 
time in social life. The rich wife inherits 
from her parents money which renders 
her pecuniarily the equal of her husband. 
This is not said in a critical spirit. It is 
a statement of facts. But if the woman 
suffragists were to ask the Legislature to 
grant to all women the privileges which 
wealthy women take as a matter of course, 
what a to-do there would be, to be sure! 

The same unthinking mind which gives 
to the word “home” so narrow a meaning, 
is very apt to have visions of every re- 
spectable wife and mother turned into a 
‘‘gad” the very day after the first election 
under the new régime. Doubtless some 
women would make politics a pretence for 
neglecting home and children. Perhaps 
some women would lounge on street cor- 
ners, or hang around headquarters. But the 
women who would do all these objection, 
able things would not be the women who- 
without the ballot, would be ideal wives and 
mothers. If you will look about among 
your acquaintance, you can each bring to 
mind some women who are gads, gossips 
and idlers. I can think of three—every 
one of them violent anti-suffragists, by 
the way: You can all think of one or 
two. Those are the women who would 
neglect their homes and bring reproach 
upon themselves; but it would not be 
because they had the right to vote, any 
more than it is the right to vote which 
makes of so many men forgers and em- 
bezzlers and bank robbers to-day. 

No, never fear that the granting of any 
right would ever make good women love 
their children or their homes less. Why, 
the mother love is the beginning and the 
root of all love. The first faint indication 
of mother love began low down in the 
animal creation, when offspring first 
needed care. Wherever in nature there is 
a period of helpless infancy, there is 
found the corresponding mother love and 
mother care to provide for it. Father 
love appears much later. The first 
real attention paid by the father in nature 
to his offspring is at that point where he 
eats it. With the single exception of the 
birds, father care below the grade of man 
is almost unknown. But mother love be- 
gins with the need for it, and continues 
on and up through the stages of animal 
life, until it reaches its climax in civilized 
life to-day; arid we believe that posses- 
sion of political rights and exercise of 
public duties will be the legitimate out- 
come of the evolution of mother love. 

The higher the type the more prolonged 
is the period of adolescence. The brute 
mother protects her young for a few 
months, and then forgets it. The savage 
mother cares fur her child so long as it is 
helpless, but with its entry into the tribe 
she loses it. The half-civilized mother of 
the East gives up her boy when he is 
seven and goes to the men’s apartments. 
In Germany, where woman’s progress 
educationally and politically is admittedly 
behind that of other civilized nations, the 
mother’s authority almost ceases when 
her son enters school. In America, the 
mother’s care and love reach far out into 
the adult life of her sons and daughters. 
The educated mother is the care-taker of 
infancy, the teacher of youth, and the 
guide of young manhood and womanhood. 
If these various facts mean anything, they 
mean that mother love and mother care 
are subject to laws of change and growth; 
that the ideal mother of the twentieth 
century will differ from the ideal mother of 
the nineteenth, as she in her turn differs 
from the ideal mother of the eighteenth. 
What would the perfect minister of 1696 
or 1796 do in a pulpit of 1896? Would he 
please his parishioners? What woulda king 
of the seventeenth or the eighteenth cen- 
tury do ona nineteenth century throne? 
Put Amyas Leigh’s old schoolmaster into 
a modern school, and see what the pupils 
would do with him! Put an eighteenth 
century housewife and mother with her 
thrifty management of an old-fashioned 
household, her spinning-wheel and loom, 
her belief in the efficacy of the rod, and 
her narrow educational horizon, bounded 
by the Bible, Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Rest’’ and 
“Pilgrim’s Pregress,’’—put such a mother 
into a modern furnace-heated, electric- 
lighted house, with a husband and chil- 
dren of to-day, and what would happen? 
She would not fit, would she? She was 
none the less an admirable figure in her 
own environment, none the less an ideal 
mother of her own time. But this is a 
world of change and progress, and, how- 
ever much the conservative element may 
deplore the fact, the type of our homes 
and the type of our mothers has changed, 
and will change; and, the Man Suffrage 
Association to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the change has been and will be for 
the better. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CLUSTER OF CHARLESTON VIOLETS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
Last month I went down to Charleston 
with the ultimate object in view of get- 


| ting an invitation from some representa- 


IN. A.W. S. A. 





tive body of citizens to the N. A. W. S. A. 
to hold its next migratory convention in 
our chief city. 

In this I succeeded, 


and now have in 


my charge letters from the Young Men’s | 


Business League and the Chamber of 
Commerce, both formally inviting the 
N. A. W. S. A. to meetin Charleston, S. C., 
im 1897. 

With the hope of promoting the ac- 
ceptance of this invitation, I wish to give 
our sisterhood some points concerning the 
city, accentuated by a description of cer- 
tain of its curios. 

Some friends of mine had written me 
before I left home, asking me to take a 
walk with them to a few places of special 
interest. These friends were mother and 
daughter, and the latter, with her ethereal 
form and far-away look, seemed to me 
quite like an angel, whose siim white 
fingers the dear little mother and I held 
on to as fast as if we knew she was lead- 
ing us to heaven. Certainly it was a 
heavenly ramble, as the harmony of a trio 
of concerted wills is capable of making 
the most commonplace walk. 

But this was not acommonplace walk, 
for Charleston is an uncommon city, like 
a beautiful woman whose voice and man- 
ner prove her heirship to the belongings 
of a noble ancestry. To me, since child- 
hood, there has been a fascination in its 
air, its oddities, its individualities. I 
always associate it with boundless blue 
waters. As a child I used to be frightened, 
yet attracted to gaze with wonder and 
awe on the soot-black chimney-sweeps 
who, after sweeping a succession of tall 
chimneys, often capped with English 
‘‘chimney-pots,”’ descended to the streets 
and walked along announcing their desire 
for a job by loud cries, their small 
bodies silhouettes of inky blackness. 
These street cries, with those of the negro 
fishwomen and the venders of vegetables, 
who traverse the city, bringing their wares 
to people’s doors, even yet will cause me 
to rush to the window, listen, and laugh; 
and if on the street, I pause and take in 
their cries of ‘‘Whi-ting’’—**Whi-ting!” 
or “Cra-ab” or “Shwimp’’—Shwimp!”’ 

Charleston sticks to horse-cars in prefer- 
ence to trolleys or electric motors, and I 
don’t blame her. Her present style is com- 
fortable, and one gets about fast enough 
when one wants to see lovely water views 
and magnificent public buildings, and the 
succession of fine residences on Rutledge 
Avenue and Meeting Street, which rival 
Atlanta’s Peachtree Street palaces. 

But to return to my walk. I was 
stopping at the new Charleston Hotel on 
my late visit, an elegant hostelry, which 
hopes to be the headquarters of the 
in 1897. The city was hav- 
ing its annual “gala week’’ during my 
recent visit, and I had the comfort of 
seeing from the parlor window the whole 
of the enchantingly beautiful ‘floral and 
bicyele parade,” in which the ‘new 
woman,’ God bless her! held as firm a 
hand as her brother man. 

We began by taking a street-car down 
to the Battery, and as we jogged gently 
along, my friends called my attention to 
buildings of historic or local interest on 
Meeting Street, down which we passed. 
Among these, Florence, my girl friend, 
pointed out a colonial mansion at the cor- 
ner of Meeting and Tradd Streets, out of 
which our great South Carolina Revolu- 
tionary hero, General Francis Marion, es- 
caped from the British by leaping from a 
window. Gen. Marion was one of the pur- 
est as well as bravest of men, and is wor- 
thily represented in the arena of to-day’s 


thought by his great grand-niece, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. Another remarkable 


house shown me was the once-home of 
Colonel Isaac Hayne, the hero of Gilmore 
Simms’ novel, ‘‘Katharine Walton.” 

I hope all will read that book, and Mr. 
Simms’ other romances. They are to 
South Carolina what great Sir Walter’s 
are to Scotland. You will see a very 
noble bust of Simms on the spot where 
the hero Hayne was hung, alas! by the 
British, under a mistaken notion that he 
had been guilty of treason. There is a 
street named for him in Charleston, but 
his old mansion, at the corner of Meeting 
Street and Lightwood Alley, is being torn 
down, more’s the pity! It was said to be 
haunted, and last Friday two of the brick 
masons engaged in the work of destruc- 
tion were caught by a heavy cross-beam, 
which fell suddenfy and without warning. 
They were seriously injured, and the 
negroes are now confirmed in their belief 
of the mischief a ghost can do. 

We disembarked from our horse-car at 
‘‘White Point’’ Garden, whose wind-blown 
mock orange and magnolia trees recall 
Lucullus’ garden of olives at Rome. On 
the asphalt here, bicyclers delight to dis- 
port themselves, and at certain hours in 
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the afternoon it becomes a carriage pa- 
rade, like Rotten Row in London. . 

On summer afternoons the band plays 
in the garden, and the crowd that surges 
along the Battery is equal to the throng 
of shoppers on King Street at Christmas. 
But on that December morning, with a 
breath as mild as May, Florence and her 
mother and myself had the grand outlook 
all to ourselves, and took in the perfect 
beauty of sea, and sky, and city, and felt 
how good it was to be alive. 

Charleston, with a river on each side, is 
held in the lap of the meeting waters, 
which form her beautiful bay, that now 
has ‘deep water on the bar,’ through 
the work of the jetties, by which means 
great ocean steamers can come up to her 
wharves. Iam looking forward to going 
“to Europe again and sailing from Charles- 
ton. 

We see Fort Sumter from the Battery, 
and also Moultrie’s Isle, the scene of one of 
the most important battles of the Revolu- 
tion, when Sir Peter Parker and _ his 
powerful fleet were defeated by the small 
garrison on Sullivan’s Island in its fort of 
palmetto logs. As we walk down the 
Battery toward East Bay, we admire the 
curving row of private residences, some of 
them ancient seats of wealthy planters, 
and some of the highest modern elegance. 
After a while we turn off from the 
picturesque water front, and go by a nar- 
row cross street to old Church Street. We 
stop at ‘‘Fusileer’s bakery,”’ not to buy 
any bread, but to be inside the old brick 
house where Gen. Washington had _ his 
headquarters in the Revolution. Near by 
is the only Huguenot church in America, 
established by Protestants who left 
France on account of religious persecu- 
tion, and continue to worship to-day with 
the same liturgy published at Neufchatel 
in 1737. A stone’s throw from this moss- 
grown edifice is St. Philip’s, an Episcopal 
church copied exactly after one on the 
same spot burned in 1835, which itself 
had copied the original of Colonial days. 

Here we rested, looking at the old 
graveyard in front of the church, every 
path thick-set with tombs, notable among 
them that of John C, Calhoun. St. Philip’s 
spire is the first object to come into view 
as one approaches Charleston from the 
sea, and at night a beacon burns at the 
loftiest niche of its steeple. 

The story has been sung in thrilling 
verse of aslave boy who climbed to the 

(Continued on Eighth Page ) 








The body must be well nourished now, 
tou prevent sickness. If your appetite is 
poor take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

(Continued from seventh page) 
top of St. Philip’s steeple to put out a fire, 
and for his heroic action was set free by 
his master. Both St. Philip’s and St. 
Michael’s have spires constructed on a 
similar plan, being a series of circular 
chambers, something like the leaning 
tower of Pisa. It is a tradition that Sir 

Christopher Wren designed them. 

We passed the Charleston library on 
Broad Street, but I had not time to exam- 
ne its treasures. St. Michael’s church 
shares with St. Philip's the love of 
Charleston people, both monuments of the 
past. Its chime of bells has a history 
of its own. They were brought to 
Charleston in 1764, but carried off by the 
British in the Revolutionary War as 
spoils. A Charleston merchant in Lon- 
don bought and shipped them home. In 
1861 they were sent to Columbia for 
safety, but were ruined in the conflagra- 
tion of that city. In 1866 they were sent 
back to their original founder, and recast. 
Finally they made a fifth trip across the 
sea, and then were restored to the old 
steeple. To this day they are much in 
evidence, marking the hours, and with 
their jubilate adding to festive occasions 
like gala week. The sexton of St. Mi- 
chael’s is the successor of his father, who 


served in the same capacity for the 
greater part of a long life. 
Mr. Beasley showed us the sacred 


edifice with a beautiful air of reverence, 
and in alowered voice gave me the history 
of the stained glass window at the back 
of the altar, in which appears the splen- 
did figure of St. Michael slaying the 
dragon. Originally, as far back as living 
memory reaches, the place now occupied 
by this window was a plain wall, but on 
the 14th of February, 1861, a shell from 
the Federal batteries on Morris Island 
struck the rear wall of the church, and the 
crumbling brick and mortar, when re- 
moved, were found to have been a double 
hollow wall, enclosing the framework of 
an arched window, dating back to 1781. 
In this embrasure now towers the glorious 
figure of the triumphant angel. 

We sat in the high square pew where 
Washington, Lafayette, Lord Cornwallis, 
Robert Y. Hayne, Daniel Webster, and 
Henry Clay each had worshipped. The 
sexton told of a soldier who came in one 
day in a worn gray uniform and seriously 
took part in the service, departing as 
he came. The stranger was Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, commander-in-chief of the Con- 
federate armies. The old church holds 
its own, despite fire and cyclone and 
earthquake, and its hospitable doors are 
always open! 

Our last pause, before going home to 
dinner, was at Hibernian Hall, in the 
auditorium of which we held our woman 
suffrage meetings last May, and where I 
fondly hope the N. A. W.S. A. will hold 
its sessions in 1897. In the vestibule of 
the lower story is a tall black stone from 
the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. 

Mr. Julian Ralph, who is an impartial 
witness as well as a writer of great 
knowledge, says, ‘‘Charleston is beautiful, 
dignified and proud; also the cleanest 
city in America.’’ He emphasizes the 
courtly manners and formal politeness of 
the people; and I, who know it so well, 
could tell you much of its large, loving 
spirit as manifested in its numerous 
charitable institutions. But I hope you 
will come and see for yourselves, and find 
out by blissful experience that there is ‘‘no 
place like Charleston.” 

Vireinia D. YounG, 
President South Carolina E. R.A. 
— -_-- 


CALIFORNIA FOR EDUCATED SUFFRAGE. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JAN. 12, 18/6. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Jan. 14, in answer to 
or commenting on the communication of 
Celia B. Whitehead, you say that ‘the 
two States which have most recently 
adopted a reading and writing qualifica- 
tion are Maine and Wyoming.’ Please 
add to this our own progressive State, 
California. 

At the last election, November, 1894, an 
amendment to our constitution was car- 
ried, denying the voting franchise to any 
person who shall not be able to “read the 
constitution in the English language and 
write his own uame.’’ This amendment 
does not affect those citizens who are 
already exercising the right of suffrage, 
for it says, further, ‘‘provided, that the 
provisions of this amendment shall not 
apply to any person prevented by a physi- 
eal disability from complying with its re- 
quirements, nor to any person who now 
has the right to vote, nor to any person 
who shall be sixty years of age and up- 
ward at the time this amendment shall 
take effect.” 

At first glance this appears to be an 
injustice to the women of this State in 
case their suffrage amendment should 
carry next fall; for it leaves as voters all 


the ignorant men who have been voting 
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all these years, and disfranchises their 
wives who are only equally ignorant. And 
yet, as the editors say in the above- 
mentioned comment, ‘‘We shall be glad to 
see the women of California enfranchised 
even on an educational qualification, be- 
cause to admit any woman to the suffrage 
on any terms would be a wiping out of 
the old arbitary sex line and a beginning 
of better things.’ 1 emphatically echo 
the remark of the editor when he says: 
“In any State that provides free schools 
there is no injustice in requiring the 
voter to be able to read and write.” 
Every one should ‘‘qualify,’’ even if only 
to know the constitution of the country 
in which he takes sufficient interest to 
cast a ballot; and if he does not choose to 
do this he (or she) should either be com- 
pelled to, or be disfranchised. There has 
been enough sentiment wasted on this 
question. The man or woman who is not 
enough American in his or her ideas to 
desire to read the U. S. Constitution in the 
English language, or write his or her own 


allowed to help elect officers to run the 
government of America or make laws for 
American citizens to obey. This hue and 
ery against “Intellectual Aristocracy”’ is 
ridiculous when applied to simply know- 
ing how to read and write! Any voter 
possessing less education than this might 
truly be classed in the Aristucracy of 
Illiteracy; but it requires considerably 
more than this to enable us to call any one 
‘‘intellectual,”’ 

The holidays crowded out aggressive 
campaign work in South California, but 
we are preparing for better work than 
ever in the spring. Your correspondent 
organized the Orange County Central 
Committee last December. This com- 
mittee is formulating an excellent plan of 
campaign, from which you will hear soon. 

« ALICE MOORE McComas, 


=-_-- 


GOOD NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 





The San Francisco Daily Call issued a 
mammoth Christmas number of fifty-two 
pages. It was handsomely illustrated by 
California artists, and contained numerous 
articles relating to State industries and 
enterprises, together with sketches, poems 
and stories by California writers of note. 
Several women were among the contribu- 
tors. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper told of ‘Kin- 
dergarten Work in San Francisco,’ Mrs. 
E. A. Wilson of ‘California Normal 
Schools,’”’ and Mme. Louise Soebier of 
‘The Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union.’’ Mrs. Carrie Williams wrote con- 
cerning the silk industry, and Nellie Hol- 
brook Blinn answered the question ‘Do 
Western Women Want to Vote?’ in the 
affirmative. Other women writers were 
represented by verse and story. ‘The 
Christmas Call, in its news columns, has 
the following encouraging account of suf- 
frage work: 

One of the many evidences that the 
women suffragists are thoroughly in ear- 
nest in their preparation for an active 
campaign in 1896 is that they have enlisted 
the services of Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt. 
The lady is young, talented and handsome, 
and in the direct line of succession to the 
possession of Miss Susan B. Anthony’s 
sceptre when that uncrowned ruler shall 
have laid it down. Mrs. Catt has accepted 
the invitation to make a lecture tour of 
the State, and the suffragists are greatly 
pleased with the valuable acquisition to 
their working forces. Miss Anthony and 
Miss Shaw will arrive in the early spring. 
Mrs. Catt will join them somewhat later. 
It is expected that the trio will assist in 
the Woman’s Congress, to be held the first 
week in May, and that all will remain 
until November. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
importation of an organizer to supplement 
the work of Mrs. Hester A. Harland, 
whose health has suffered under the strain 
of her duties in organizing woman suffrage 
clubs throughout the State, a work she 
has been engaged in since July. It is not 
known as yet which of two ladies, well 
known in these lines of endeavor in the 
East, will be chosen. The campaign will 
open the latter part of March, and will be 
waged in the form of county conventions, 
lectures, organization of clubs and circula- 
tion of petitions. ‘Nothing will be left 
undone that can be done,”’ said Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, chairman of the Constitutional 
Amendment Campaign Committee, yester- 
day. ‘There are notes of encouragement 
all along the line, and we are very hopeful 





Woman’s Congress, which, it is expected, 
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of success.”’ 
It is expected that a great wave of 
enthusiasm will be radiated from the 


make ‘‘Woman in Government” its 
Indications are that there will be 
| a larger attendance upon the next conven- 
tion than has been known in any of the 
women’s congresses held in the State. x. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Melvina M. Bennett, a graduate of 
Boston University, has been appointed to 
the chair of public speaking and vocal 
interpretation in that institution. 


Miss Minnetta Taylor, of the De Pauw 
University faculty at Greencastle, Ind., 
read an original translation of the Sixth 
Book of Homer’s Iliad, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Club of that city, 
with recitations from the Greek text, and 
from an original Spanish translation which 
she has been preparing for a Caracas mag- 
azine. 

At the last quarterly convocation of the 
University of Chicago, held Jan. 2, the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was con- 
ferred on Rose A. Gilpatrick, and that of 
Master of Science upon Laura Willard. 
The subject of Miss Willard’s thesis was 
“Local Government in Illinois as Illus- 
trated by the Municipal Development of 
Hyde Park.” Since the last convocation, 
women have been appointed to positions 
in other institutions as follows: Sarah 
McLean Hardy, fellow in political econ- 
omy, 1893-5, instructor in political econ- 
omy, Wellesley College. Ada Tarbell, 
graduate student 1892-4 and M. A. of 1894 
in Sanskrit and comparative Indo-Euro- 
pean philology, to an assistantship in the 
Chicago high schools. Mabel Banta, fel- 
low in Latin, 1892-3, to an instructorship 
in Greek and Latin in the University of 
Indiana, Bloomington. E. Antoinette Ely, 
fellow in Latin, 1892-4, to an instructor- 
ship in Latin and Greek in Hampton Col- 
lege, Louisville, Ky. Emily A. Hayward, 
fellow in English, 1892-3, to an assistant- 
ship in English branches in the public 
schools in Chicago. Agnes Lathe, gradu- 
ate student and M. A. of 1894, to an assist- 
ant professorship of English at the 
Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Mary B. Stone, of Centralia, Ill., a 
graduate of Hanover, College, Indiana, 
won the $100 prize in a prize story contest 
recently held by the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Miss Vida Scudder, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, lately read a paper on “Victor Hugo”’ 
at the meeting of the Heptorean Club of 
Somerville, Mass. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Boston branch of the Associate Alumnze 
of Vassar College, Miss Sarah L. Day, °78, 
made a report on the condition of the 
Maria Mitchell fund. Four-fifths of the 
entire sum of $50,000 has been raised. 
The Boston branch has pledged itself to 
furnish $2,000 of the remaining $10,000, 
and has already raised $1,500 of this. 
Officers elected fur the ensuing year were: 
Miss Ellen M. Folsom, ’71, Boston, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Helen Bartlett Davis, ’°77, Brook- 
line, Dr. Alice G. Bryant, ’85, Boston, 
vice-presidents; Miss Leonora Howe, ’94, 
Cambridge, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. 
Anne Southworth Wyman, ’82, Boston, 
assistant secretary. 

The Smith College Alurnne Association 
has undertaken to raise $20,000 in five 
years for the working library at Smith, 
now inadequately supplied with books, on 
account of the large number of students. 

F. M. A. 


oe 


WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., on Jan. 4, the Alle- 
gheny Bar Association met to consider 
the report of a committee which recom- 
mended that no more women should be 
admitted to practise law in that county. 
The committee said that only strong- 
minded women, who did not want to 
become wives and mothers, broke into the 
law, and wherever they practised, espe- 
cially in Chicago and Washington, men 
have no respect for them. Two-thirds of 
the men at the meeting denied this, and 
said women had as much right to earn 
their bread in the law as the men. The 
report was voted down. ‘There is only 
one woman lawyer in Pittsburg. 

Miss Caroline B. Hendricks has just 
been admitted to practise law in the Cir- 
cuit and Superior Courts of Marion 
County, Ind. Miss Hendricks is a gradu- 
ate of the Indianapolis Law School. She 
is a niece of Gov. Thomas A. Hendricks, 
who at the time of his death was Vice- 
President of the United States. 

Miss Nellie G. Robinson, an attorney of 
Cincinnati, O., has begun mandamus pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court to compel 
Governor McKinley to issue to her a 
commission as notary public. Her claim 
is that the law permitting women to vote 
at certain school elections makes them 





electors, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution. 

Mary Philbrook, of Hoboken, who, 
under a recent act of the Legislature, was 
admitted to the New Jersey bar, made her 
first argument at Elizabeth, in the Union 
County Court, in behalf of Mrs. Lawrence 
Collins, of Plainfield. 





PRESS POINTS. 





Of the 8,415 paupers in Ohio, 5,033 are 
males, and only 3,382 females; and the 
secular papers are debating whether, after 
all, the weaker sex is not the pluckier and 
more resourceful.— Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Apropos of the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, we shall be told again 
that ‘‘no new arguments were offered.”’ 
Very likely none were. The business of 
these meetings is not chiefly argumenta- 
tive, but is rather educational. No new 
argument is ever offered against truth, 
justice and wisdom, any more than for 
them. The battle between right and 
wrong, fairness and meanness, wisdom 
and foolishness, is but seldom and but 
slightly a battle of proofs and proposi- 
tions. It is a battle between light and 
darkness, good and evil, wherein the per- 
suasive statement of the truth wins its 
way with those that love truth, and the 
calling of attention to what is wrong 
awakens a reformative response in hearts 
where dwells the spirit of righteousness. 
—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, hail! Your 
disfranchised sisters of forty-one less 
favored States look upon you not in envy, 
but in a spirit of emulation, anticipation 
and expectancy. In Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and California our fight for free- 
dom is on, and our hopes beat high as our 
campaign progresses. The mighty West 
is marching on.—Pacific Empire, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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GRACE KIMBALL’S WORK IN TURKEY. 





Vassar COLLEGE, 
OFFICE RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
PovGHKEEPSIEF, N. Y., JAN. 23, 1896. § 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Ihave received many photographs of my 
friend Dr. Kimball’s work in Turkey. Of 
this one I have a duplicate, and it oc- 
curred to me that you might like to have 
it. In addition to her tremendous relief 
work, comprising the running of two cot- 
ton and wool manufactories (employing 
800 men and thus feeding 3,000 people 
daily), three bakeries, and countless tasks 
of investigation, she does four hours 
of surgical work daily, treating gun-shot 
wounds, sword-cuts, and frozen feet. The 
Government has long since forbidden her 
general practice. 

She writes of continual attacks (up to 
Dec. 14) upon surrounding villages, and 
of a condition of destitution indescribable, 
and says that chances of life and death 
were never so evenly balanced. 

Dr. Grace Kimball is dispensing now 
from $700 to $800 a week, and says it 
is a mere bagatelle. I hope a good per- 
centage of relief funds may be sent to her. 

ELIZABETH B, THELBERG, 
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THE CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


To the Patrons and Past Pupils of Chauncy 

Hall: 

The principals of the Berkeley School, 
having purchased the name and good-will 
of Chauncy-Hall School, will assume its 
management at the close of the present 
school year. 

As they were for many years identified 
with the interests of Chauncy-Hall, hold- 
ing important positions as heads of de- 
partments and superintendents of high- 
school classes, they feel thoroughly famil- 
iar with the methods and traditions which 
have made the school famous. Their 
added experience for the past twelve years 
as the responsible owners of a new and 
prosperous school further qualifies them 
to accept the charge transferred to them 
by the heirs of the late proprietor, Mr. 
William H. Ladd. 

The two schools cover practically the 
same ground. Both are coéducational; 
both prepare pupils for colleges, for scien- 
tific schools, and for business, besides 
laying the foundation for general culture. 
The courses of study in the correspond- 
ing classes are very nearly alike. Promo- 
tion from any class of one school to the 
one next higher in the other is natural 
and easy. 

The Berkeley School is in session from 
9 A. M. to2 P. M. for those who desire to 
see it at work. The principals may usually 
be found until 4 P. M. by those who de- 
sire to consult with them. 

JAMES B, TAYLOR, 
Epwin DEMERITTE, 
WALTER C, HAGAR, 
Principals. 
Berkeley School, Jan. 22, 1896. 








THE DRAMA. 


Houuis SrTrReEtT.—Another of the great 
successes of the foreign stage comes to 
the Hollis Street Theatre next week, 
“The Shop Girl’ has made an emphatic 
success in London and New York. In 
London, this bright musical comedy ran 
two seasons. To give the best possible 
presentation of the work in America, an 
English company, numbering 70 persons, 
was sent here, and the success was shown 
by the tremendous audiences it drew for 
100 nights in New York. Heading the 
company is George Grossmith, Jr., who ig 
so well liked in Boston. Young Grossmith 
has made a great hit. with his own song, 
‘Beautiful, Bountiful Bertie,” which 
promises to be whistled all over Boston, 
Bertie Wright will give the English idea 
of a floor-walker, and Harry Grattan and 
W. H. Rollins, two English comedians, are 
well cast. There are hosts of pretty girls, 
all famous English beauties, in this organ- 
ization, and Violet Lloyd and Carrie Ediss 
are sweet singers and graceful dancers, 
“The Shop Girl” is the best of the musi- 
eal comedies which have ruled the London 
stage, and a cordial greeting awaits it in 
Boston. 

—-o—_——_ 

CASTLE SQUARE.— The Opera Company 
showed on Monday evening that it is the 
equal of any opera company in America, 
Verdi’s masterpiece, ‘‘I] Trovatore,”’ was 
produced and the theatre was filled to 
overflowing. The opera was given in a 
thoroughly artistic manner, with new 
scenery, fresh costumes, ete. A hearty 
earnestness pervaded every member of the 
company. Miss Clara Lane never appeared 
to better advantage. She filled the de- 
mands of the character. Mr. Murray had 
the exacting role of Count di Luna; he 
rose to the occasion. The Count’s music 
was given with immense force and con- 
vincing fervor. Mr. Persse was never in 
better voice, the tower scene, ‘“‘Do Not 
Forget Me,” being imperatively demanded, 
Miss Leighton’s Azucena, the old witch 
hag who deals in flames and torture, was 
a rugged picture. Her music was superbly 
rendered. Mr. Wolff filled the roéle of 
Fernando. Mr. Wooley made his reappear- 
ance in Rinz. On Tuesday evening, Jan. 
28, occurs the 300th Night Festival Per- 
formance. Mr. Rose will present a unique 
entertainment. Selections from favorite 
operas will be given. The curtain will not 
fall until the end of the performance. A 
steady demand for seats shows that the 
public have in mind the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van which is to follow “Il Trovatore.” 
All these operas will be given with a 
wealth of costumes and settings. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, Jan. 27, 3.30 
P. M. Mr. Edward Atkinson will speak on “Jin- 
goism 





WANTED. —A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address RK. L., WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ‘:. 


omen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 
to callthe attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Kest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Especial Offers. 


The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 
the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 











Armenian ovulation in Armenia, and who is re- 
spears or it, the following especial offers are 
made: 


THE ARMENIANS: 
OR 
The People of Ararat. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 

220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 


(Original Price $1.00.) 





The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 
48 Pages, with a map. Price, 1oc. Original price 25¢ 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 
Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 
Forest Grove, Pa. 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the ‘‘mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


for 1896 


E. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
. 146 West 23d Street, N. Y 














MISS GERTRUDE CAPEN, 


418 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Teacher of the voice for conversation 
and for the platform. 


Engagements may be made for a Course 
of Lectures on the subject. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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